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INtRGDD'CTION. 

|ilY first little “^^Treatise on Practical 
Dress-making,” having met with such a 
gracious reception from my pupils— and, 
indeed, I may say from the puhfic at 
large — Iifiave been induced "(by the’ desire 
of ronderiiig my system of instruction still 
more complete, .and at the. earnest request 
of my friends) to attempt a second work, 
on “ Millinery, in all its branches.” * 
Treated as an art, Millinery is de- 
servedly acknowledged to be one of no 
mean importance! Painters and sculptors, 
in all ages, have been more or less indebted ■ 
to drapery as aji admirable,resource for 
pro’ducing effect. ' Raphael excelled in the 
flow of his draperies; and the Phidiases* 
of both ancient and modern times, have 
always closely attended,toJ;his particular, 
as bein^one of parja,raount importance. 





ii • INTKOBUCTIO?^. 

Free o’er the limbs the Allowing vesture cast. 

The light broa(i folds witb^gra^e majestic ^plac’d — 

And, as eacJi figure turns a different way, ^ 

^ Give the large plaits their corresponding play, 

Yet devious oft, and from jjb.e part, 

^ The fiowing robe with ease should seem to start ; 

on the form in stiff* adhedon laid, 

'""But well relieved by gentle ipht and shade.” ^ 

A cap, ^ or /a bonnit, should not be 
considered nierely as a covering for tli® 
head,* but also as an ornament, Avhich, 
by the*a1xl of'jUdidons nlanagem^nt, may 
be made subservient — as an adjunct — to 
render^ move interesting ‘tjie countenance 
on which nature has lavished heT most 
lovely graces. La Fontaine says; “La 
grace pllis belle encore que la beaute.” 

With* regard to the pi’actical part of the 
Art of Millinery, we fe<^ convinced that 
.it is so siinplitied in our pages, that it 
■«rould be superfluous to dwell further 
upon the subject than -to impress upon 
, bur readers the necessity of the attainment 
of perfect confidence — a qualification so 
necessary, that Jn its absence, little success 
can be anticipated. • .' * ««% 


^ InI'HODUCTION. ^ 111 

We will now* tub’ll our attention to 
rnfftters of taste, — which ladies vyiiversally 
imagine is not to be acquired, and some# 

, erroneously consider to be innate. “ Itf 
is known,” says Ihirke, “that the tSsts. 
•(whatever it is) is improved exactly as 
we itnprove our judgments— by extending 
. our knowledge, by a steady ‘attention to 
our object, and by frequent exercise.’^ It . 
has been ^aid that a poet must be* born 
I such : this is doubtless true, but between 
poetry and taste .t’here is a wide differerice. 
Imagination belongs to the former, obser- ’ ‘ 
vation and judgment to the latter, d^iste, 
considered in respect to Millinery* is per- 
haps more reducible to rule than 'any 
*• other. It is our |urpose, in the following 
pages, to explain the surest principles by ■ . 
. which its cultivation may be carried to the 
highest point of eicellence~— at once pleas- 
ing to the eye and the most subtle vagaries* • 
oT^the wildest fajttcy. “Ta^e is ia general 
considered as that facujtyjof the human 
mind, l5^ which’ perceive* and enjoy 
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whatever is hea-utit'uh or sublime in the 

• • . t 

works of eature and art.” MadaiiK! Datier 
'defines taste as : “ Unchar raonie, un accord 
Me Fesprit et de la raison.” And another 
•fe15nch writer assures us that it is “ Une 


raison eclairf'e qui, dpntelligence avee le' 
occur, fait toujours un juste choix parrni 
les choses oj5posces ou scmblariles.” ^ 


As a preliminary stop, much may be 
speedily acquired by a constanttattention 
to the etalage in the windtiws of the 
numerous modistes throughout the town ; 
where, by closely observing not only the 
style, but likewise the colours prescribed 
by faslnon, the germs of taste will gradu- 
ally’ and imperceptibly spring up in the, 
mind. . i 


Thus, though to«|)ains and practice much avc owe, 
Though thoiice each hue obtains easy flow, 
Yet let those pains and practice ne’er be joined. 
To blunt the native vigour of the mind.” 


So, by allo^^lng the ideas of the modiste 
to influence oue’% judgment for the mode 
of arranging trimmiiigs and associating 
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colours intended ,to harmonize, (presum- 
ing, of course, ’good mo(Jels be se- 
lected), the novice will find herself making ^ 
rapid strides in the rudiments of tasted 
Observation is to the full as essentia^»-te 
the trimming of caps or bonnets, as prac- 
tice is to their construction, — jand those 
seeking to excel in either, wll do well to 

■ exercise an equal degree of diligeu'ce in _ 

each de^iu'tment! 

Should any lady be sceptical on this 
head, and feel disposed to call ip question 
our assertions as to the possibility ol taste • ^ * 
being reduced — in a certain degree~:-to a ! 
code of laws, (if we may be allowed the 
expression), we only request her to give 
us a fiiir hearing while we argue the point 
according to our own view of the subject. 
Burke affirms : “ The cause of a wrong 
taste is a want of judgment.” As the 
human face must always retain its pecu- • 
liar characteristics in point of features — 
if not expression — it appears obvious that 
some leading principle might 'be adopted, 
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that would serve .as a §afc guide foi" the 
embellislii|ient of eacli, order of couiice- 
«iance, in the adaptation of caps, bonnets, 
^c. The peculiar style of cither of these 
iBSjj*be so corrected and modified. as to 
render them individually becoming — 
though partaking of tiiie general fashion. 
Now it follows that these alterations ani | 
modifications are but tlie result of ]:)ro- 
perly 'directed taste ; and, also,,i,with re- 
gard to colours, we shall find them no 
less, amenable to positive ryles than form is 
• . found to be,— as thev who favour its with 
an attentive perusal will soon perceive. 

I We purpose treating of Costume as 
though it were one of the fine arts, — since 
it forms so large a share of their very ex- 
istence, and so materially aids the striking 
or pleasurable effects they may produce 
on the mind. And, surely, dress which 
, hdorns — and in some cases almost trans- 
forms — the pei^on, and is, capable of in- 
’* vestingit with so great a charm, has quite 
as gopd a title -to be- gahked arhemg the 
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fine arts as architectune, which screens 
it from the inelenmncy of the Mjeather, or 
the cxqxiisite devices of ^ Lendtre, which* 
encircle it with beautiful scenery. ^ 

Forour part, we are therefore of opiffJfca. 
‘that the principles by which dress may be 
made to attain its t^ue aim — namely, that 
of being becoming to the Wearer — are 
'neither diflicidt of comprehension, nor 
absolutely indefinable. 

In the palmy days of classic Greece, 
dress ranked anvTng the heau.v arts. , Not 
only Avere its merits acknoivdedged — not 
only was it regarded as a vehicle fob in- 
llucncing taste, the politer arts — nay, even 
morals — but it was subjected to clearly 
defined rules, and official persons were 
entrusted ivith the duty of preventing any 
infringement of its fixed laws. 

We know not ' how far this kind of 
censorship would be tolerated by our 
modern dames, ,nor would We at all advo- 
cate the revival of a (fcer^er.of this species; 
but wff certainly . ^gree so far with the 
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ancieMt Greeks, in thinking that costume 
is deservC(tlly classed a«nong the pictorial 
?lrts : wc will evep go a step further, and 
affirm that it is the true touchstone hy 
wif?5h wc may distinguish a civilized and 
enlightened nation from tlic more barba- 
rous ones ,that keep u}^' the fasliions of the 
“ painted Piets,” or those that hold vi 
midcfle course, and merely clothe them- 
selves'for warmth and not for ornament. 




LESSON 1. 

•<©n Draton aSonnets.* 

A 11 is t^e gift^of industry ; whatever 
omliellishes, and r^^nders life 
Delightful/' Thomson's Seasons. 


The Art of Millinery consists .of tbe rnorS or 
less skilful construction of bonnets, bats, caps, 
turbans, and bead-dresses in general.^ ’When 
we say Art^ we speak advisedly — for if we allow 
the delineation of beauty’s features to be one of 
the most exquisite of arts, how can we deny that 
to be one, which contributes to heighten nature’s 
original loveliness by a combifiation of the most 
l)eq)ining adjuncts ?•. And let it not be objected 
that it is superfluous to paint the lily” and adA ^ 
perfume to the rose. Human^natuvciis selddm^ 
if •ever, so perfect in outwai'd^orm, so faultless 
in feature, as not to adniit^—let us even say to 
require'^-improvemonjt’. by the judicious ^id of 
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dress,— that potent talisman wlncli often imparts 
a charm where nature, lias been iiK'st sparing 
of its gifts.'^ The art of liMllinary, like most of 
the ornamental and useful arts, boasts of high 
antiquity. For, although bonnets arc of com- 

pafttlively recent invention, coiffures of dffferent 

descriptions are coeval with the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. It is true that whe.i we turn back to the 
« 

early annals of millinery, we shall lind little to 
support our assertion of its being an art exprev^sly 
invented for the einbeHishmcnt of beauty's self'; 
and it would even Geem matter of doubt whetlier 
the heart-shaped head-dresses and other extrava- 
gancies of the thirteenth century , were not de- 
signed with a contrary intention. Yet, even 
amongst the rude attempts made in the infancy 
of civilization and refinement, wc may trace oc- 
casloiial glimpses of‘ taste ; thongli whether the 
j merit be most ascribable to the maker or wearer 
i of sucii fashions, it would be difficult to detcr- 
j mine. Certain it Is, that in latter times — those 
1 of Elizabeth, for instance, tlje liecoming pointed 
Jiead-dress of Mary, Queen of Scots, impresses 
us with the idea that she understood the ele- 
^ . gancles of the toilet far better than the form- 
alities ig vogue nmQugst.the stately dames of 
her djiiy ; — a fact that nuxy be accounted for by 
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her having graduifted at the court of France, i 
where, it yo^dd appear^ even in* those times, | 
that more attention ^tas given to the study of | 
millinery than dress-making; nor can we be^ I - ^ 
surprised at it, when is taken into consideration ' i 
the superior influence that a cap or bonnet timst 
' exert over the dress, on account ot its ])roximity 
’ to the features. And sctwell is this trutli a|)preci- 
i^jed liy mo(I«-n Frenchwomen—who arc allowed ^ 

. to be the most perfect adeiits in the mystcsics ol’ | 
the toilet— -tlntt wo .find amongst them ijn uni- 
versal pr#lbrcncc given to the bonnet or cap, 
over every other article of dress, whenever the 
fortune of the wefirer is not •adofiuate ta allow 
her extending an ecpial degree of luxury to eveiy 
portion of her costume. The charmmg* little | 
“History of a Bonnet”, so pleasantly told in i 
the Livre des Cent et Un, may be adverted to as a | 
j ' corroboration of the iniiiortanco attached to that j 
article by the fair Parisians. In it we trace the 
rise, progress, and fall of the fragile and dtli^/ate 
structure upon which we are now about to 
write ; only with this difference ; that we shall ^ 
pxamine the subject entirely in a matter-of-fact 
pc/mt of view, and leaving aside the brilliant and , _ 
though necessarily superficjal jnodc of treating 
the question adopted by the witty authoj,* who 
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represents the modistes “tiltiiig” as the kniglits 
of old, only substituting needles for ),auccs,— we 
shall endeavour to lay ibwn a few clear and 
simple rules relative to the elevation of the 
fabric, leaving others to exj)atiate on its ephem- 
eraJ iiature and speedy destruction. 

In a former work, we undertook to reduce tlie 
art ot dress-making to a simple system,* which 
might be acquired in a very few lessons. It is 
now pur purpose to perform the same task with 
rcgaul to the sister branch, -^MiKincry. In the 
present, as in tlie former case, wc do not address 
any class of readers exclusively, as our instruc- 
tions may be equally useful to those who practise 
millinery for a livelihood, or to such of our fair 
readers whom motives of economy or inclination 
might induce to become their own fxhrhjiiantes, 
if they nad but a guide to direct them carefully 
through the mazes of the undertaking. To all 
persons desirous of saving time and expense, 
little can be done without first acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the general principles 
of the art; and those who are well imbued with 
these principles, will be enabled to apply them 
to all t^ various changes <required by the 
caprices of fashipn, Just as easily as the rudi- 
* Hand-Book ofI»re«3-making,by Mrs.'Howcll. 
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merits of grammar,’ or the rules of perspective, 
dir^jct us ih the arts of* writing or of design. 
Wc may add, that tfie first step towards this^ 
desirable end, is, to exert the powers of obser-,^ 
vatloii — tlic true source of excellence In all arts 
ai\d sciences — more especially those of imitation- 
To begin, then, with Bonnet-making: — in 
the first instance, I would recommend you to be 
Itirtlcular in arranging your materials, so as to 
‘ prevent the necessity of continual interruption, 
if you nejjlect this, you will become confused 
to say nothing of the loss of time tha t would be 
occa,sioned by risiivg every minute to supply 
any defkiency, la the next-})lacc, tlibugh, 
in making up a bonnet, we would not entirely 
lose sight of the excellent proverb ‘^mpst haste 
worst speed ”, we would yet advise a reasonable 
. degree of expediticyi, always kccjiing in view 
that it must uot be at the expense of scrupulous 
neatness and accurate finish. Let us, therefore, 
endeavour to adopt a middle course, and, wniie 
we*stear clear of the listlessncss which would 
sulfer fragile nraterials, and mostly of a liglit* 
hue, to be left lying on a tabid or [infsscd in a 
w^ric-basket wjtli other miscellaneous' articles, 
till the^ become sg soiled nn(f crgmqdccl as to 
look faded by the time they are made }f[f; let 

• B 2 
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ps equally reject over-haste merely for the sake 
of boasting that we are able to make a bonnet 
^ in three of four hours. "Such feats do vastly 
tsell to talk about, '’but are v'ery unsatisfactory 
to the parties for whom these miracles are per- 
fofmied, sliould they discover, on examining 
your work, that it is a “thing of shreds anil' 
patches”, badly put togbtlier, with uncouthly- 
finished corners, with (to use a iuotc exprcssilc 
^ tl.an’eJegant term) gouty joins in the pipings ’ 
j (il thbl’G be any), for want of taknig care to ciit 
the bias-bands all the same way of the sluff, 
and a heap ol’ similar imperfections, wliich would 
give a vulgar and slatternly ap))earancc to your 
bonnet, and almost preclude the possilhlity of 
ever re-trimming it In any other style than the 
one first adopted, owing to the <liselosures that 
might be brought to ligl.t on removing the 
ribbon.* 


itlj regard to the colors irrost eligiide for 
bonnets, couirtle-ss are the opitrions thcreupoir, 
though, with the marry, ;dk Investigation ac to 
^ .becomiirgiress and suitability is generally merged 
rn-thc siiteple inquiry of “ what is the fiishiotr”? 


* Sir Joshua Rc^j^uolds used to say — 
least tcnicii with^jour ptSicil tjll you have 
mindll; perfect idea of your future work.” 


Never give the 
preseiji in your 
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Wc need hardly ^’gmark* . that every season 
estiibliahes ?onie one coloi’ as the leading favorite. 
Blue, primrose, I)ink, and white, are those gciicv 
rally selected. The materiJil, of course, varies# 
as much as the color; that which is denominated 
ghce^ IS at present most admired lor drawn 
. bonnets, and is used in preference to gros de 
Naples l>y the hon ton; and certairJy it has a 
ffr more juvenile appearance than either satin 
* or any other descri[)tiou of silk. But in all 
these inatj^ers, and especially in the choice of 
color, we caf^not advise our fair rc^aders to do 
better than persuaile each individual to suit her 
own i)ecwliar complexion. But on tliis subject 
we shall treat more largely in a subsequent 
chai)ter. At all times it is well to intend to 
fashion just enough to avoid a tourniire /pro- 
^rincude, and at the .same time to escape being 
the du[>e of every eccentricity that thp caprice 
of la mode may introduce. ^ 

Shape is, to the full extent, as important as 
colcfi', having so direct an inlluence on the contour 
of the face ; but shape being perhaps yet more • ^ 
varied than color, we prefer taking th^ simplest 
foi^i, viz., the Cottage Bonnet, as the text of our 
Instructiong, beiug inore likely *to withstand the 
changes of f ishion. "^Phese cottage-shapet tiave 
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been at all times mojre or less popular; they were 
worn as straw bonnets ahnost simultaiieously w^th 
^i^he high-crowned hat, and we keep returning to 
Y^thcrn as the most nalural, pleasing, and becoming 
iiead-dress tliat can be devised. The same partb 
allty externls to capotes or Drawn-bonnets, which 
likewise bid fair to keep their ground for a con- 
siderable longth of time. " Not only are tliey ad- 
missible at all seasons, and may be made rf 
iKiarly every material, but they liave an air of 
gentilfty about them, which not evam their uni- 
^e^^al adoption lias prevented their* preserving ; 
piovided, indeed, their distuajiU^ characteris main- 
tained by the -utmost neatness in the making. 
Ibis w^e coniess to be somewhat of a difficult 
task, yet w^e flatter ourselves that the folio wung 
instructions, if -properly attended to, will enable 
any lady to make a drawn-l)onnet wdth skill and 
precisioTi. If the bonnet is intended for an 

ad Lilt, one yard and a-quarter of silk will be 

siifficient. Of course, satin, or any other ma- 
terial of the same width, will require the like 
^ quantity. 

\ ou pioceeda to cut this length into two 
‘ parts allow three-eighths for the covering 
of the top of the crown and for the havolet or 
curtctih, and the remaiiidGr will form the bonnet. 
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Begin by folding b^ek five inches and a-half of 
the silk or^satin, on* the scdvage'way of the 
material, to which ydu tack a slip •'of lining- 
miislln, thus allowing the piece intended for 
your bonnet to be double throughout.’'^ Having 
accomi dished this much, place the part liitend^^d 
•for the edge of the bonnet, to the edge of the 
’shape it is formed upoiif near the corjner of the 
latter. Be cai’eful to leave tlie materltil about 
.three inches lower than the extreme cornor of 
your bonnet~s!iif))c, a^ this will shew you that a 
siiflicicnt pfcce must be left tc^ reach across the 
back of the crown. ..This direction requires to 
be particularly attelided to, since^ as the ci*o\Vn 
extends beyond the pasi<e or front, a piece 
must necessarily be loft for covering it. You 
then proceed to round off the materiaf at the 
corner, t simply keeping your bonnet-pattern for 
a guide. Do not fail to leave eiiougli to allow of a 
moderate turning, As to how far you inay cut 
round the corner of your silk, We give as a rule 

* tie it understood that the directions here given re- 
late to ])onnets made* of one piece of silk, — that is to say, 
wUhout the division of the front and <jrown. • 

t We allude to the«tbree inches which were'to ho left 
at the corner of the honnet, and which we conshter you 
are now enabl#d to euUolf/lcavirfg it noiirly htish with 
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the spot at whicli the piece* of lining-muslin is 
joined, as thi^ will be found to be the termination 
^ of the leaving the remaining length for the 
covering of the back. After having" disengaged 
the material from the corner of the shape to 
^v1l7ch it was pinned, you commence the sewing 
part. 

Begin by running w.mnd the corner, only 
down to the spot where you meet the linli^g- 
muf^lin ; next turn it to the right side and ])iii 
it smooihly in the double ; *then ^)roceed to make 
the grooves i'or the reception of‘ thg cTiij), baleine^ 
or whatever you intend to yjsert in your casings. 
Should you select baleine, or cane, it is to be 
purchased ready prepared. When cliip is 
used for the drawing-up of the bonnet, it is 
necessary that a slight wire should be sewn to 
the centre of tlic chip, and then the latter 
must be encased in a piece of ribbon or lining, 
previous to its being introduced into the grooves. 
The chip and wire are selected whenever fashion 
requires the runners of a .bonnet to look rather 
. wide; but should caprice dictate their being of 
; a‘ greater width than chip-plattliigs allow fljr, 
which is not uhfrequently tfie case, it wilj be 
necessary pieces of buckram or card- 

boaiwi to the shape of ^ the bonne t-paltcrn, as 
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these can be made tc answer the purpose in any 
width. Th<i utmost cane must be taken in 
making the runners the exact width o# wliatcver 
they are intended to receive ^ indeed, great at- 
tention will be requisite throughout, in the 
running,- so as not to leave the casings eitiier 
too wide or too narrow. We recommend that 
the stitches in tlic running should not be very 
sm^ll, but regular. The kind of sewing-silk 
l)est adapted for this style of worlc is called 
tailors’- twist, of V'athena fine quality, and should 

be used ilf yard-lengths. JN'o back-stitches 

must be introduced Jnto the runners, and be 
particular to leave a length of twist tit the termi- 


nation of each needleful, all of* wliicli will re- 
quire to he drawn and flistencd when tlie bonnet 
is near completion. It is customary to* run a 
certain number of grooves at the edge of* the 
bonnet, according to taste or fashion. Four or 
five are the usual number, when tlie casings are 
narrow, but if these are of a fnedium width, 
then two grooves arc sufHcient Sometimes tlie 
distances vary from one to two inches apart. 

In making tlie casings at the edge, do not omit 
to cvrry them all the way round the until 
you reach the place where the crown commences, 
which, ySu will observe, is where the j)Ieeje of 
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muslin is joined. All casifigs, except those in 
the centre of the crown, may be perfectly 
straight; iftid with regard' to those that fi)rm the 
runners in the frdnt, beyond the edge, they 
must likewise be equally straight, and only run 
low enough to meet those round the brim. 
Having now reached the runners which form 
the centre, of the band «r crown of tlie bonnet, 
be careful that they widen in distance about <iu 
inch* as they progress towards the back. 

We may now consider airthe casings 'or 
grooves finished, with the exception of those 
which serve to encircle the calMe or round 
crovfl'ii at the. toji, about which we shall say a 
few word.s in the course of our directions. We 
are now sufficiently advanced to shew by what 
means we give our bonnet its correct shajie. 
You jn-oceed to cut the cane, or chip, 

into .separate lengths ; those intended for in- 
sertion in the grooves at the edge, as liken-ise 
the wire,* may be allowed about a quarter of a 
}'ard over wliat will reach' round the shape that 
serves as the model upon which you form your 

t 

t 

* It is nsiial to jilacc two wires at the ed^e of a bonnet 
drawn with narrow runners. Begin the first part with a 
wlialebone, and then* insert alternately a wire and a 
wllMciiOllO. ’ . • " ' 
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material. Those ^vilich are 4.)eyoiid‘the edge may 
be left a :Q3W inehel longer than* sufficient to 
extend across the froRt, and those ii^tendcd for 
the crown admit of the saniQ observation.*' For ^ 
the introduction of* the Udeim, or cane, into tlie ' 
straight runners, you must make small apefaires 
• witli the stiletto or scissors for their reception ; 
and these apertures n^ist be ])laccd as near as 
possible to llu3 stitclics that form tlie runners at 
the edge, in order that when the bonnet is gibout 
to be removed4^rom ,tlie shape or frame on wivich 
it is constructed, they may •be finished off as 
neatly as [xJssible, to prevent their having an 
unsiglitly apjjearanco. We ihust now pvooeed 
to arrange the firll silk. On the shape, measure 
the exact half of it, and pin it to the midtile of 
tlm shape at the edge of the passe^ dfawing it 
tigiit along tlic side, at the bottom of* tlfe sliape, 
until you reach the'ear. This must be done by 
securing it witli a pin or two, leaving the mass 
of fulness to be jiroperly distributed across fclie 
front. It is better .to choose your bonnet-shape 
with the band or crown separate l*rom the front^ 

* Previous to iuscrtiijg the wy-e, cane, or laleme, 
through the grooves, it will he requisite to steep the ends * 
in heated scaling-’wax ; <>thcrv\y8e, Hieing always rough, 
they w6uld be liable to /ray the material. ^ ^ 

0 
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Ill bouglit shaj'.cs w<; usually fi,,,! a wire at- 
tiiclied to tha l.ott„rn of tlk* baod, ^^l,ic]. io all 
^ <-'as('s nmst removed iirovioody to the; dra'w- 
iiig ii]> of the. material over the shape, which 
we now J.n smne to be projfcrlj pinitetl rotintl 
to tif,; model ill the form you wish it. to a.s- 
.■^iiine, and tlail, all the casings— except those 
whicli composes the group at the upper part of 
tin; Ci 0 \', ii--r,r(! filled v,-ith whatever you (•hoosc 
to mpa t m tluan. Having disj.osod carefully 
Olid ro-mlaily of the tidiness at.,tho edge, you 
next proceed to yov it over pretty UoiLly all 
i-ouno, beginning at tlm part wberf (],e crown 
o_! ^hp tomnhitiou joins the' front, and con- 
tinue ymu- serving, until you jvach the spot 
bum •w/icrc you cmmimuccal ; after wliioli it will 
00 iTouPitu to <h-,...,v the cane, cldp, or 

'vlurtcvev ,s used ir, rhe straight runners, close 
to t re sh.ipe. i by eaiu- shoidd be drawn gently 

to-utonone side, and then on the other; afW 

IV Inch ,vou place pins through them, in order to 
hx taem to tin; shape, widch will allow you to 
nvmnge th,r^f\,Iness in rectilinear lines nith the 
boijnet. Wc recommend this to be carefully 
■Ktcmdcd k), or the nice dfect oftlnr article will 
>c c cstiiyod. a\fter having fixed the canes on 

tlie onemsme, akd pinned .eavh' separa?ely^-hav- 
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ing particularly s(^n that •the drawing of the 
fulness is v^ny even-— ^'Oii must jirocced to the 
ojiposite side of the pif.s,^e- You heroidraw vour 

^ IP 

canes tightly over the shajie, •-taking care^ how- 
ever, tliat tliey Jire not more tiglitly drawn than 
will allow them to sit well. Now j>Iacc pin^ im- 
Muedlately through your canes, which will serve 
to secure all parts llionjughly, leaving you only 
to fasten tlicVs'i tightly, whicli form the straiglit 
runners, to those contiguous to the canes at the 
edge, namely, the las;Jb of the grou|>. ( rreat care 
must be tjfloni to iasten each ^3anc securely and 
separately, lie sure to ascertain that each is 
firndy fixed |)rcvio?isly to removing the piu, for 
should any of the canes slij), the wliolc of the 
Ijonnot will he disarranged. The same insfruc" 
tions ap])ly to the whalebones at tlie edge, with 
this diilcrencc — that as they arc allowed* to ex- 
tend far enough to meet the band of the bonnet, 
tlicy can be more securely fastened to ‘the ma- 
terial that forms the foundatioA for the crown, 
and whicli need not. be cut away. The wire 
inserted in the groove nearest the edge, may^ 
now be sewn across the back of tlic bpnnct, as- 
thi§ will render it particularly firm;- Should 


there have been a wire previously sewn* at the 
back, i If must be remgve.d/as it- is the wirQitw]iich 
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passes round from the model-shape, the whole 
of which must be 'entirely taken o-way. You 
^ now thread the needle with the ends of the 
^ twist or silk left -in the runners, and having 

tightened them to the length of the canes, you 

fastdn off each separately. You next turn your 
attention to the finishing of the erown. Out 
a piece of muslin, full large, for covering the ’ 
calotte, or top ; see that It is perfectly smooth 
and fiee fiom all stifihess. Pin it on as neatly, 
as possible, and without tlie slightest crease,.— 
and over this, place, in like manner,‘'a piece of 
the material of which the bonnet 'is composed, 
having previously cut it into a round. In 
pinning it on, it will be found necessary to place 
a val iety of small plaits at the edge, so as to 
adjust it tightly over the calotte. After having 
sewn dbwu all the little plaits, turn your atten- 
tion to that part of tlic bonnet which was left 
unrun. This, when turned down, must be made 
to extend as far tis requisite, to hide the stitches 
occasioned by the fastening, of the plaits of the 
^calotte; after which you should run three or 
four grooves similar to those at the edge. The 
canes must be passsed through^ and brought put 
at theljack, as you^are now ready to finish the 
bonpe^i behind ; and this. is to' be performed in the 
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shape. You likewise upsew the part which 
fastens the ‘foundation of the cr6'wn to the 
* willow-model, which allows you to detach en- 
tirely the foundation of the front’ from the 
drawn material ; it is here the maker will derive 
the benefit of having her bonnet-shape in two 
pieces, as heretofore advised. The bonnet will 
now be found to be perfectly m forme, and all 
that remains to be done is to tack in the head- 
lining, and to bind the raw edge at the back with 
a piece of the same material, aiid'iikewise to bi'nd 
the Imoht both i'fi its length and -at the ends, 

I and, after gathering it at the top, to tack it on 
to tht3 bonnet. . 

Idle trimming for a Capote must at all times 
be simple in character, as it is usually adopted 
for morning promenade. Children’s bonnets are 
made on precisely the same principle, requiring 
only a shorter length of material, and, of course, 
a child’s-shape as your guide. Drawn-bonnets 
formed entirely of ribbon are often worn, though 
they have not to the present- time becomegenerd; 

. they are made exactly upon principles similar to 
.those we have endeavoured to demonstrate, and 
which wo trust will be clearly understood. * 

Havipg sljew^ tlie method of constructing 
•drawn^bonnets with flat:, runners— as tliey are 


1 
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technically called — ,we wiU not dismiss the 
subject without adding a few words on those, 
that are made with raised grooves* to effect m 
which the piece of stuff that forms the bonnet p 
must be single throughout. The width o^ the 
silk is at all times sufficient for the depth of the 
. bonnet. The material, as before directed, is cut 
to a certain length. The part near the ear, 

, which is the only spot requiring to be shaped 
out, may be cut round to the size of the bonnet- 
pattern upon winch yftu intend drawing your ma- 
terial into forin. Should the front and crown re- 
• quire to be detached^^ which is not unfrequently 
the case when the bonnet is not of the cotfage- 
form — you divide the silk through the middlf on 
the selvage way, and these two distinct pieces 

compose both the former and the latter.^ The 

passe is drawn into sjiape according to the rules 
given in our first example. The principal differ- 
ence is in the mode of working. In order to exe- 
^ cute a bonnet of this kind, you commence by 
placing a hem around the edge of the front, which 
serves to receive your canes, or whatever you in- • 
tend to insert ; and, for the straight casifigs, you 
run tucks. When the crown is made separately 
from the fro^it, you must take espegial care that 
it is finished with perfect neatness at thelio^er * 
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part; this is easily accomplished by folding back 
.the silk so as to form a hem, which ‘tins wer&. the 
^ double purpose of receiving the cane and com- 
T pletely concealing the joining on of the front to 
the crown. Another style, qui renfyre dam la 
meme catenorie, is the full or Imiilhnmf honmt. 
rius is made witliout vslides of any description. 
The length, depth, and*^ indeed the whole pro- 
cess of cutting and arranging the material for , 
this'stylc of bonnet is identical with the example 
already given; the only dIfFerence consists in the 
manner of performing the work. For tins kind 
of bonnet, you begin by creasing your material n 
in rows at equal distances, on the wrojig side of 
the. silk or satin, and then simply gathering it 
over at the back, causing your needle to twist 
over as you proceed, in order to ensure the 
stitches from being seen ;,tliis done, you take 
a shape,^ made of some slight kind of buckram, 

(if your bonnet is to be transparent, tlie founda- 
tion must be made of Paris net), over whicli 
you arrange your full or ' puckered gauze, or 

• satin, with the utmost neatness. In makin^^- 

• tliese b6nnet9, you are not to attempt to re- 
move the shape. Having carefully fitted in 
your lining, you pHoceed to bind tl\e edge, either 

• wifli *a roll of veh et ‘or whatever else faslnon 
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or fancy may dictate. Some bonnets are made 
with the ful^jess placed across instetfd of length- 
ways. In order to obtain the proper depth of * 
silk for such bonnets, measure as much again as 
will extend from the edge of the front to the 
upper part of the crown. In these caseslt is 
preferable to cut the material on the bias. 

As to the mode of quilting or honey-combing 
satin for the ‘bonnets of children or grown per- 
sons, wc cannot do better than refer our readers 
to the general cules.for quilting and honey- 
combing wihich we heretofore kid down at page 
43 of our IIahd-hooJcj(^ Dress-ymkmg, 
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<?9n Htntng Strata anij oitev 23onnets. 

“ It is I15 attention to pvim-i]ilt‘s that lessons hccome 
instructive.’’ y 

Many ladies imagine that^to IIlo a Ijonnet ia an 
achievement of no small moment; tve beg, how- 
ever, to assure them that little of no difficulty 
! will.be experienced, if they follow out the plan 
we are about to suggest. To this end we shall 
simply lay before them the method pursued by 
those most versed in the practice of millinery. 

A French niodute commences her task by 
taking a sheet of soft jiaper, which she pins over 
the outside of the bonnet intended to be lined. 
This must be done with the greatest precisi<>n, 
since it will be requisite for it to be spread over 
^ the front with the utmost nici^ty. Y^our paper 
• being pinned, you proceed to cut it into shape, 

. taking the precaution to leave about three inches 
beyond the edg^; all round. The same width of 
. papenmay likewise be. left at the head part— a 
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term by which we ^tend fo imply the spot to 
whicli the h^^ad-lining reaches. Here we advise 
that you notch the paper, as this will^t^nable it to 
expand sufKciently to meet? the slope of the 
bonnet. And indeed such a pi’ccaution will 
always be recpiisite, unless the bonnet is a per- 
fectly straight one. When notches are made 
in the payier -pattern, • you will find a far 
greater facility in stretching it tiglitly over the 
! front; and, as it is firmly secured by pina^ it 
I may be cut awa'J^ to the immediate size of the 
l>onnet. 'jfhis applies not oiriy to the edge, 
but likewise io the^part which is met by the 
Iiead-llning. now assume that Vou have 

removed the paper- pattern from the sha{)e, and 
are ready to cut out your lining, which we will 
sin)j)ose to be a tight one. The length of the 
material necessary for such a purpose — wlicther 
you emyiloy satin, gros de Naples^ or velvet — the 
lining being tight or full, will be found to vary 
from five-eighths to tlirec-quaflers of a-yard, 
accordina: to tlie wddth.of the bonnet-front. In 
purcliasiiig this length you should mind that 
it JvS cut on the straight- way. Should you re*^ 
qulrCfc the lining to be full, you* cut y6ur ma- 
terial in half, so as to allow of ite being joined 
in the centre, by which .means* you bring the 
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selvage round the Trent of the bonnet. We 
, recommend the material chosen for the lining to 
t . be of a riclfj light, soft order of texture, — as it will 
- cling more easily to the shape it is intended to fit. 
In reference to the tight-lining you merely lay 
your bonnet- pattern upon your materiitl, j)lacing 
the middle of the front immediately opposite to 
either corper ; this, enabling the centre of your 
bonnet-lining to be directly on the bias, winch 
will greatly favour its sitting to advantage. 
Now cut out the satin— 'or Vnatever material 
you may have chosen for the linin'^— according 
to the paper-pattern,— np,t forgetting to allow 
ample turnings all the way round. Having re- 
leased the lining from the paper, commence 
pinning it into the bonnet. Do not fail to begin 
by placing it perfectly smooth at the head part. 
The great difficulty generally experienced by 
amateur milliners in lining bonnets, is mainly 
attributable to the error of fixing the lining in 
the first instance to the edge of the bonnet, 
instead of arranging it previously at the head 
‘ part. We now presume the. lining is properly 
■. ‘fitted into the. bonnet,— which can only be ac- 
complished by employing a number of small 
pins*;, it should f.hen be 'firmly tacked at the 
> l»w<Jt part,— the stitches being allow*ed to go 
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through to the boiffaet. You should now turn 
in the raw, part of *the material ht the edge. 
This must be carefully pinned all r^und ; after * ^ 
which, the 'slip-stitching— aa it is called- — must ^ 
be commenced ; a process which is simple in 
the extreme. Should the bonnet be maTle of 
straw, it is better to hold it towards you, 

' and slip the needle J^long under the finger 
oj[ the left hand. A straw or milliner’s-needle 
should be selected for this purpose. Notjung 
more is now re<fuisitQ than to fasten in the^ head- 
lining, — M^iich is composed o£ merely a straight 
piece of silk, five-eigliths and one inch in length. 

Having laid dowh such rules as we deenumost 
conducive towards accomplishing the task of 
lining a bonnet with a due degree of neatness 
and skill, we shall proceed to treat bn a far 
more difficult branch of the same subject, and 
endeavour to furnish our readers with some 
hints on the management of colors— their suit- 
ability to various complexions — and the style 
best adapted to each individual face in order 
tliat it may appear to the greatest advantage.^ 
For though it has been said, with some,degree.of 
reaipon, that it is impossible to lay t^own any 
fixed rules for tastC) yet there are certain general 
laws that cannot be.violated witSout ofienjling. 
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tlie eye, (such, for instance, d,s the glaringly dis- 
cordant uniofa of pink and blue, sanctioned s^me 
^ time ago bycfashion, but acliorrent to taste) ; and 
, to those who may lack the artistic judgment that 
enables the gifted few to perceive at a glance 
what IS and what is not comrne il faut, our ob- 
servations will perhaps not be wholly unaccept- 
able. 
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LESSON III. 

On ®tg!)t 33onnet». - 

We recommend the purchase of a shape for ! 
making the bonnet upon, in preference to at- 
tempting to exdbute lOne, as those sold for the 
purpose afe .far more firm than any that can 
possibly be made by«an amateur milliner ; but, 
in case oyr readers* should persist in a wish to 
accomplish such a task, we will lay before them 
the proper method for achieving it. Commence 
by placing your bonnet-pattern on a square 
sheet of willow — (we advise the use of willow in 
preference to card-board, as having a lighter and 
more elegant appearance); place the exact middle 
of the pattern opposite one of the corners of the 
willpw, as this will allow the whole of the front of 
the bonnet-shape to be on the immediate bias.* j 
After having carefully pirmc4 the pttteru to* ! 
the#willow, proceed to cut the latter precisely to L 
the size of the formei*. . Fasljioit occasionaflly re- I 
quires that a bonnet sl^puld hat^e a kind bi:im* 1 
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round at the edge ; hnd whfin this is the case, it 
will he founcl requisite to damp the willow a]; the 
edge suffioiently to renSter it perfectly elastic, 
which, added to it8*being on the bias'i will enable 
you to stretch it to any extent you please. 
After having attained the width you Tequire, 
you simply let it dry, and then sew on a wire — 
which is to be placed between the edge of the 
willow and chip — all round the "front. In sll 
caseo where the front is level, you proceed ui 
the same manner, — merely saving yourself the 
trouble of damping and stretching fhe willow. 
We would recommend, after having inserted 
the wire, ‘that the edge be bound with .a narrow 
strip of sarsnet, or muslin, cut on the bias, and 
about the width of a penny ribbon. 

Next'proceed to cut out what is called the 
band oV the bonnet ; which, like the front, must 
be shaped according to the size and dimensions 
of the paper-pattern ; and this, when joined to- 
gether at the ba6k, will merely require a wire to 
be sewn round the bottom..- You then fix op the 
top — which must be purchased.ready blocked — 
to the upper parj; of the crown. 

You may now* deem your bonnet-shape com- 
plete,-*- except it requires to^be covered 

.with fine mulled-muslinj a texture so slight as 
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to resemble a mere cobweb. , This must be pre- 
vlowsly cut.*t,o the shape- of the willow by the , 

paper-pattern, and wlien drawn tighlly over the ► 
bonnet-shape, it will prevent the straws of the . 
willow showing through. ^ 

Lastly, do not forget to secure firmly — with 
a needle and thread— the lower edge of the chip 
i to the bonnet-shape ; ^s, by these jneans, to- 
. gethcr with tlie aid of our further instructions, | 
scarcely any difficulty will be found in actom- | 
i jdishing what ladies So often deem a mostdntri- 
I cate task — namely, tlie process of slip-stitching 
• 1 at the edge of the linnet. The shape may now 
i be considered ready for being covered with the . 
I material ; only, previously to fixing this onj we 
consider it desirable to fasten a chip — but with- 
out a wire — at the head part of the front.^ This, 
when tacked on, aftVds much facility for join- 
, • ing on the crown, when the bonnet is about to 
be completed. W e will now turn our attention 
to the cutting-out and making-up the materials 
that compose the bolmet. 

I The length required for making a tight-* 

bonnet, of the present moderato size, wHl be one. 
yard and a-nail. This must be purchased cut 
the straight* way of the-raateriar; although some 
persons erroneously suppose it should bt?<cuf on’ 

• D 2 
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the bias — in which xespecttwe do not scruple to 
^differ from them entirely. Having now pro- 
- cured y our ‘length of satin, velvet, or of what- 
« ever else your bonnet is to be made — you spread 
it out upon the table, and place your paper- 
pattern Immediately upon it, as directed in the 
foregoing part of the lesson relative to placing 
the pattern on the shetft of willow. In both 
cases, the crown or head part of the bonnet 
must be cut completely on the bias ; and, in 
I cutting-out the material for tlie bonnet, you 
should allow an inch or more beyond the paper- 
pattern, for the turningsdni ^ 

"We suggest5 previous to using the* scissors, 
that each separate part of the paper-pattern 
should be placed on the material, as you will be 
enabled, in this way, to use the same degree of 
economy as practised by midiners. 

After cutting out your bonnet according to 
the directions given above, and taking especial 
care to allow the necessary surplus all the way 
round the pattern, you proceed to notch the 
'material slightly at the head part ; as this 
will greHtly assist your fixing it smoothly 
* on to the shape. Again, on removing the 
paper- j)aittern. from* the Satin, velve", or what- 
•fevef clSe is to be used* for your bonnet, we 
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advise you to piu it aarefully over the front of 
yonf shape,— allowing the edge to extend be- • 
yond the bonnet-front, which you are enabled to • 
do by having allowed an iuch^in the cutting-out. * 
Above all, be certain that you pin it so tfcat it 
may lie* perfectly even and smooth over the 
front ; and, after securing it at the band part, 
give your attention to flie edge, and* fold down 

• tte raw part of the material, inclining it to the 
inside. You then take a needleful of silk^of 
the exact shade of tlfe bonnet — and just thatch 
the jagged part of the satin* or velvet to the 

♦ lower edge of the /chip, which you have pre- 
viously fastened down in making the bonnet- 
shape ; in doing which, we recommend you to 
be careful not to draw your hand too .tightly, 
nor to let your needle extend too deeply into 
the satin, lest the stitches should be found to 

• interfere with the slip-stitching at the edge. It 
is not unusual, in making tight-bonnets, to in- 
troduce either a cord or folds, as a finish to the 
passe ; and, whenevet this is required, it is 
better to fix the lining to the bonnet, previous ^ 
to arranging the outside, — as, in such bases, ii • 
will*be necessary to bring the lining over the 
shape; after* which the cord is enclosed in a 
piece of material, and when firmly sewn •fouM 
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the edge of, the bonnet, you proceed to slip- 
,^,stitch neatly the outside on to the cord or folds. 

In the next place you cover the top of the 
• crown ; then fasten in the head-lining ; and, 
lastly proceed to fix on the band, turning in 
tlie edges on each side so as to conceal tlie 
stitclies both at top and bottom. 

You may now deem'' your bonnet complete, 
with the exception of the trimming, the rufes 
for which we have endeavoured to render yet ! 
clearer, by causing our wHtten instructions to j 
be illustrated by plates — showitig how the 
various styles of bows are ‘executed, and wliicli 
are most suitable for adorning caps and bonnets; 

leayiiig the llishion of the moment to decide as 

to wliere and how they are to be placed, and upon I | 
the fulness or simplicity of such trimmings. 



t 
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tfie JbwttabfUtB of dolours for 
■JLining aSonneis. 

N4> one articte in the whole range of female 
costume is more important in its effects than that j 
comparatively sSiall piece of satin, silk, or other : 
material, ftiat forms the lining of a bonnet. 
^^From little cause?, great effects arise”; and 
the saying is applicable in its fullest sen86 to 
the case in point. Let the outside trimming 
of your bonnet be elegant or tasteless, ^it only 
proves more or less the judgment of the wearer; 
it is the lining that everts an influence on the 
. complexion. 

Hence, our fair readers cannot be too careful 
in their selections, and should pause before 
adopting any peculiar shade that may strike 
their fancy, and ask themselves what effect it 
would produce. They should grememl^r that ! 
the Uiiing, particularly of a close’ bonnet,' throws 
its hue direct|Jy upon the face^ arid that ag much 
advantage may be derived from the judicious • 
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application of a desirable tint, as positive detri- 
^ merit to their appearance is to be apprelie?)ded 
from an ilh^dirccted choice of colours. Take as 
an instance, one *of those ruddy beauties to 
whose cheeks a superabundance of healthful 
vigour has imparted that over degree of colour 
which your fashionable ladies, who give the 
preference to gentility over nature, would style 
couleitr de rose ; you would not give her a pink 
nor* a cherry-coloured bonnet, to increase the 
fault, already too prominent,— m spite of AVill 
Honeycomb’s advocacy of this somevt hat home- 
opathic system/ — but sooij^r follow the precept 
of an old poet, who says with much ng.imie : 

Ttio ruddie nymph most channs oiir wondVing sight, 
When, like the leaves of spring, in green she's dight.’’’ 

And cither the green advocated by the poet, 
or dark-blue, would soften down the exuberant 
bloom that otherwise would have found no 
corrective to mitigate its effects; while the pink 
or cherry-coloured lining would throw a slight 
tinge on a pale cheek, and redeem it from its 
. Ijifeless ^appearance ; whereas, green or blue 
■ would render li void of animation — a charm 

that IJiilwer says is the ‘‘best counterfeit beauty 

6 ^ See Spectator j vol: i v, p. 265, on Hoods. 
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possesses.” Lining^, ^therefore, as well as trans- 
parent bonnets, have a great effect on the com- 
plexion : they must fiot be consideted only as • 
the frame that is best suited •to^ the picture, but 
rather as tlie drapery that is to give it proper 
light and shade so to supply the tint that is , 
deficient in the face, and steal away any harsh 
or over-prominent huec. But this must be 
doi^ie artistement, as the French would say; you 
must perceive tlie effects without seeing *the 
machinery. W% should take care not to over- 
power what little colour may be found in a lily- 
* cheeked blonde, by.jboo glaring a contrast of 
pink or r^d. To ol)viate falling, into’ suclf an 
error, we would recommend that the bonnet- 
front sliould not widen after the fashion of the 
sha[)e that now goes by the name of Pamela. 

All bonnets indeed that widen arc apt to possess 
. the disadvantage of impairing rather than aid- 
ing the complexion, by the very contrast that 
wc advocate. 

"N^e would therefore advise that wlienever 
faslnon peremptorily compels the adoption of ^ 
large and wide bonnets, that aipple trimmings " 
be inserted towards the edge, as Ihis will* tend to 
diminish the yacant and unbe^onring appearance 
which size is apt to ig^part ; sind becaiMip the * 

* ♦ " • 
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interposition of flowfers and tulle of suitable tints 
will have a softening influence. oThe letter 
especially, if tastefully managed, has something 
light and graceful* about it, suggestive of ele- 
gance and simplicity. 

It is not our purpose in a work so slight 
to enter into a discussion upon the theory of 
colours. Our readers are well aware that there 
are but three primary ones in nature, viz. : yel- 
lowi red, and blue ; and that all the gorgeous 
variety of hues that we admire, whether in a 
rich sunset, or in^the exquisite plumage of the 
feathered tribe, are but so^ jnany different com- [,, 
binations whe.re the same tints preponderate in 
a greater or lesser degree. 

On these simple facts a clever modern writer 
has built a whole system, tending to shew that 
a due attention to the harmony of colours 
would be the most certain guide for treating a 
complexion properly. Thus, according to our 
author, yellow '*to a pale face produces a livid 
hue ; red would impart a greenish tint ; while 
./blue would render it positively sallow: in which 
^ latter assertion^ we heartily concur. 

According* to the same authority, all , such 
eolours must be entirely discarded for purposes 
. of reflection on the aboYC-mentioned faces. Yet 
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we think not entirely, sirice the unfavourable 
tinge may liie redeemed by the flowers or ribbons^ 
that adorn the iiisfde ; and as k would be , 
scarcely reasonable to expect that a lady would 
wear one particular colour , incessantly, even 
though -ever so becoming, some means of this , 
kind must be occasionally resorted to, in order 
to break through the gionotony of one eternal 
IgiC — almos't *as trying to the patience of the 
wearer and her friends, as toujonrs perdrim to 
the abb6\s palate. •Without, therefore, ^idopt- 
ing all tile, conclusions of Hhe clever author 
alluded to, nor advp^'atlng those elaborate clas- 
sifications which would savour of pendantry 
when applied to dress, we quite agree with the 
sweeping precept, that light colours are best 
suited to tlie blonde, and dark colours to the 
brunette ; and the reason is obvious. Tlic con- 
trast of a dark colour tends to make even a 
dark complexion seem faiix*r by comparison, by 
the aid, for instance, of a black or sombre- 
colgured bonnet ; while a fair person who does 
no*t require to be rendered more blanche, appear^ 
to greater advantage in the ^lightest^ colours! 
Thgt the truth of this system irnot universally - 
admitted we are well aware, and that even a 
directly contrary notiqn is prevalent, wt.gather**. 

* E 
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from the {)refercnce“ that Mr persons usually 
shew for black. Thu^, in one of ,, Kotzebue’s 
^ comedies, a flij)pant widosv, In reply to the 
remark made by one of the characters, that the 
length of time she has worn mourning is a 
^ proof of her sincere regard for the dep&rted, is 
made to answer : Are you not aware that 
blondes look best in niournlng?” And cen- 
turies before Kotzebue lived and flourished, 

* OviA adhered to the same opinion ; and In Ins 
strictures upon taste (which certainly form a 
more com{)lete code than a dozen moaern hand- 
l)ooks on tlie toilet or on^ etiquette), he tlius 
lays down* the law : 

If fair the skin, black may become it best; 

In black the lovely fair Brise is drest; 

If brown the nymph, let her be clothed in white; 
Andromeda so charm’d the wond’riiig sight.” 

In spite however of all authorities, Avhether 
ancient or modern, we prefer experience; and 
let those who doubt us, simply give us a fair 

trial before that most impartial judge— a laok- 

Jng -glass. 

'^•Someoof the ^colours adopted for bonnets 

• allow a great degree of latitude in the cho>ice 
of trimmings j we piean as regards the hues of 

.Jjhe^floYicers or riblxins solpeted for that purpose. 
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Rich colours do not allow of much variety in 
their deconftions ; grave -or sombre ones of still ^ 
less. Delicate colours are more sftsceptible of 
contrast than variety. Dofc and pink, oiseau^ 
and the palest of pale blues, or a verj^ light 
green nlixed with lilac, are samples of a pleas- • 
ing contrast, presenting not harmony but 
agreement.” » , 

• With regafd to the selection of trimmings 
for bonnets or head-dresses, whenever these are 
of* a dull cast,* we should advise the former, 
whether tliey be ribbons, fldwers, or feathers, 
to be chosen of whafe is termed relieving colours. 

A black bonnet should invariably be lined* with 
some vivid hue ; the same as the uniformity of 
a white one requires being broken by some 
delicate coloured flowers or ribbons. These 
trimmings should, ^jowever, be rather sparing 
than profuse, especially when intended for the 
youthful, who are generally when unadorned 
adorned the most.” Nor should these relieving 

colours be employed otherwise than sparingly, 

as when too prodigally lavished they are 
tinctive of each other’s effect. , ♦ x 

Werg such the case, instead of deserving the 
name of relieving colours, the^ \yould.ttod to 
be overpowering ones, and bring to recollection « 
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those gaudy mixtures of d celebrated modern 
painter’s pallet, which he is occasiondlly facef-^ous 
J enough to |]ass on the worid of connoisseurs for 
a picture. A well-managed contrast throws up 
the colour relieved, while opposition would en- 
tirely spoil it. 

A little attention on the part of our readers 
to the subject wc have been treating, will soon 
reduce it into a regular system, which will sink 
intbHheir minds and enable them, at no distant 
period, to judge all such q^uestibiis without the 
aid of a book, and to become adepts lb the laws 
of taste. r . 
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% 

©n transparent 33onnets. 

Tuanspaiient bonnets# look extremely pretty 
, asid youthful,* let them be made after what 
fashion they may, and are certainly moro^e» 
coining than any other style, provided of course 
the colour Is judiciously chosen with reference 
• to the wearer^s complexion, Ovid says : 

‘•As fielcis you find with various flowers o’erspreiid, 

When vineyards bud, and winter’s frost is fled; , 

So various are the colours you may try, J 
Of which the thirsty silk imbibes the dye. 

Try every one, — what best becomes you, weal* ; 

For no complexion ^1 alike can bear.” 

In offering up a plan for executing such as 
are made with slides, we cannot do better than 
refer our readers to Lesson the first, containing 
the rules for making drawn bonnets, 
method therein suggested will ^|pj;)ly ir/ all reit 
pects ip the present instance, except that the ' 
chip, or whatever else may be us^d for ♦drawing 
up the material of tlie •bonnet, nmst be bovcired*^ 

* • K 2 * 
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with a white, or coloured silk or satin, according 
^to the maker’s taste. Again, the *foundatbn* 
which fonris the band or lower part of the 
crown, together with the round top, must be 
made of transparent net. The material em- 
^ ployed for making the shape of the transparent 
bonnet, is called Paris foundation net. Great 
care must bo taken in ^making up the shape, 
since the net will be found to be of a mctot 
bAUt^e character, and the slightest break or I 
crease would render it entirely unfit for use.f I 
It would be superfluous to offer a method for 
making tlie frame of the ^ transparent bonnet, 
as we should ■ only have to repeat our own 
words, — the entire plan being already given in 


* It is liot unusual to make transparent drawn bonnets, 
as well as silk ones, without any foundation to the part 
called the band ; and when such is the case, as soon as the 
bonnet is ftdly drawn into form, you have only to cut 
away the shape upon which it is moulded at the upper 
part of the clown instead of the lower. W e likewke ad- 
vise that a strip ol fine, neatly-covered wire be placed at 
even distances on the inside of the bonnet. These must 
reach only from the top to the bottom of the crown; for, 
^;^.\ol\ld they be carried on to the front, they would consider- 
{<?dly interfere with /;he neat appearance of the bonnet. 

1* The small round tops had better be procured a* the 
shape-sjiops ; since* it would hardly answer for amateurs 
to purchase the blocks intended for the purpose of mould- 
dncr^thefii. 
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the lesson on tight bonnets^ — every syllable of 
wlilth will ibe found to apply equally well in ^ 
both cases, Should* the bonnet b^ a tightly t 
covered one, the same instructions given in the 
already-mentioned lesson, will be found suitable, 
with this exception, that if the material em- • 
ployed for covering be very thin, it should be 
used double. » , 

•The edges of transparent bonnets are usually 
lined either with satin or whatever mat^^ffe^t 
may be fashiomible :• again, the upper part of 
the crown ^requires some suitable band of like 
cliaracter, to render it neat. 

The great art in the formation of transparent 
bonnets, consists of making the shape, and 
neatly finishing the binding at the ed^e ; and 
wlien thiKS is once properly accomplished, little 
difficulty will be found in completing the 
remaining parts. Transparent shapes, when 
finished, admit of being covered in a variety 
of modes, independently of the usual plan of 
fixing the material tightly over the frame. 

We give as an example such as are mosU 
likely to be more or less fasJiionabld at all 
times ; and these consist principally of rows of * 
lace or blonde, of bouillonm ibrmqd of tjie most 
transparent materials, or of rows of birffe» folds 
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made of some delicate texture, all or either of 
^ which are extremely elegant in feeir appear- 
t ance, and moreover require but a small amount 
of skill on the part* of the maker. 

It ivere, however, endless to enumerate the 
various schemes for arranging material over 
transparent shapes, and would fiir exceed the 
limits of ojLir little work. We must,' therefore, 
rest satisfied with having briefly explained those 
<«.+fbady pointed out ; any of which will serve 
not only as a covering to the shape, but will 
also assist to forhi great portion -of tlie trim- 
ming.^’ c . 

Transparent bonnets belong to thcxsc elegan- 
cies of dress, so dependent on their liglitness 
for effect, that too much stress can hardly be 
laid on the necessity of the trimmings being in 
unison with the delicate fejundation. 

A simple and even inexpensive material will 
frequently do much towards rendering bonnets 

* Our readers will do well- to consult the lesson in 
which we treat ot the fitness of material for the purposes 
.‘‘hiiffinery ; as nothing is more essential to be studied than 
procuring prope;*, jjrticlcs for each separate branch ; and, 
* although we have before made the same obseryaticvi, we 
think it not superfluous to repeat our advice, respecting 
a proper S^electiOn, the precaution of cutting on the 
peffect^bias. 
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of this description ^ exceedingly pretty and . 
effeqtive : oim* readers must not however infer 
that we consider richhess of material as unsuit- • 
able to produce to the fullest* extent that grace- 
ful appearance of which the transparent bonnet 
is capablb ; we merely say that in the selection i 
of the material more attention should be given 
to lightness than costliness. 

• ’ L 
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®u SSlflJotos’ 23onnets. 

These are made precisely after the plan sicg- » 
the prec ’^ding lesson— in whicli we 
treated of tight bonnets-^-'Only, that instead of 
covering the shape (as therein directed) with 
mull-muslin, it will here be necessal’y to use a > 
piece of black silk ; or, what is more economical, 
a thick black muslin — as either can be made 
available, provided they present no glossy sur- 
face, as this would show through the crape. 

The length required for^ making a WidowV 
bonnet — including the veil and trimmings — is >, 

three yards. The fall is occasionally cut on the 
bias, but more frequently on the straight- way 
of the material. Much depends whether the 
, crape is of a thick or very transparent texture ; 

•if the latter, ^tfe veil or fall must be of double 
crape, and cut on the bias ; if the former, we 
decidecl^ly rcQOihmend its being cut the straight- 
way, staking the selvage for the length. In 


•\ 
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either case it will bf requisite to jut-oiit the 
veil l|)revioug*to cutting-out the bonnet. If the 
veil be on the straight-way of the* crape, one 
yard and three-quarters musf be allowed for the 
length, while the depth requisite will be^from 
eighteen ‘to twenty inches, according to the 
height of the person, — a consideration which 
ought never to be overloi^ked. This length and 
depth will adfmit of the broad hem, which is in- 
variably placed at the bottom and sides of tte 
veih; it must th^n be gathered at the edge, and 
the fulness lirranged accordliif^to the prevailing 
fashion, cither all along the front of the bonnet, 
or merely iit the sides. This veil must now be 
neatly fixed with pins, and then sewn in between 
the outside and the lining; after whh^h the 
latter is slip-stitched on to the front, and all 
traces of the raw-edg^ as well as of the gather- 
. ing of the veil, are by these means effectually 
concealed. 

Let it be particularly borne in mind, that 
thera are two distinct ways of cutting crUpe on 
the ^)ias ; the waves of the crape running, in the* 
one case, along the bias — and ii\ the other, di-** 
agonally.^ The latter, be it observed, is the 
bias on whicl^ crape should alwhys be put for 
trimmings of any kind-5-whether these <f9nsist 
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of folds, loops, plajtlngs, or bows ; each and all 
of which must of course be cut on tte iinmeiliate 
bias. Likewise, should the trimming be com- 
posed of single-crape, it must be cut sufficiently 
wide to admit of a double hem. 1 Ins hem, after 
the strips of crape have been joined together at 
the selvage-sides, (the selvage, by the bye, we 
recommend to bo cut oij previous to the joining), ^ 
must be doubled down on the right side, lyid j 
slip-stitched. The cotton employed for 
this purpowse should be that s])eTdes call (id 
cottony — and a lon|; miliincr'’s-needle fs the j)roper 
implement to be used on the occasion. < 

The 'crape selected for making widow's- 
bonnet« should be of the best (juallty. 1 lie | 
patent •French is far preferable to English crape, 
which *is generally of a coarse fabric, having 
more* the appearance of ^beirig made of cotton 
than of silk. It should likewise be chosen with , j 
a very marked wave, and of a soft texture. 1 j 

Care will fie requisite, in cutting out a j ' 
widow’s bonnet— or, indeed, any kind of. light j 
, crape-bonnet— to ascertain that the pattern is j 
' -placed«at the Qxact corner of the crape, which j 
will insure its being cut on the cros^-wave of ; " ! 
the toaterial. * , . j 


f* 
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®n ®ap ittafttng. ♦ 

Invention is one of the greatest marks of genius; hut 
if we consult ?ixpci’ience, we shall hnd that^it is by beinj^ 
conversant with the inventions of others that we learn to 
invent, as by rea<l|ng the thoughts of others we to 
think.’’ 

Tiie next branch, ©f Millinery on which we 
are aboui to treat, is tliat of Cap-making. * And 
here the remark, made upon a former occasion, 
still holds good — namely, the nece’ssity’,:for , 
laying down certain general principfas, which.. . 
should serve fis a guide, —even allowing for the 
changes that fashion is . continually introdudiig.' 
With this view, theref<jre, we shall endeaVour 
to build up oar system, whictf will not only be 
found to rest on solid principles — at leii8ti.so'''.we / 
flatter ourselves — but which we can roaJly.glve,. 
as the result of our experience Nor^^ill . 
we^ trust, be deemed an c?m^ty iwaa^^ whdlSf .^e 
observe, en^ pasmnt^ tliat ^we» coidd , 
numerous milline^ CStablishtaentftr-^i^^y in * 
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flourishing condition — which are conducted by 
those who have derived fheir instruc/iion thraugh 
tlie medium of our oral lessons, aided by the 
treatises we have penned on the subject. 

Millinery ought to be regarded as the hand- 
maiden of the painter\s and the sculpt>or‘’s art. 
Nor would a Lawrence or a Chalon deny their 
obligation to such as had disposed a tasteful 
drapery, — or conceived a costume' sufficiently 
.jiifiiuresfpie to be transferred to their canvass, 
without tliosc alterations which must at all 

times detract from tlie historical, tiuth of a 

*■ 

costume, and will render iQOst portraits of the 
nineteentli century utterly useless to , succeed- 
ing ages as references to the mode oi‘ dressing 
prevalent in tliese our times. Let us endeavour, 
ihcreforQ^ to mould (^ar fashions so as to render 
them liot undesirable models for an artistV 
peficil, — and, with this ol>ject in view, we will 
now proceed not only^to give a plan for the 
foundation of any description of cap, but llke^- 
wise to suggest the different styles that should 
bo selected as becoming various countenances ; 
apd to pcint out certain effects to be produced 
. by the contrasting or blending of colours, s^ txs 
to fornl a strictly and 

^ in nccof^anee with the eye and the judgementt 
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Forbid two hostile colours’ cdose to meet, j 

^ And win with inicfdlc ^nts their union sweet ; ’ 

Yet vary all thy t{)nes--let some aspjre ^ 

Freely ip front, some tenderly retire/' ^ 

There is no art, however trifling, in which 
some difficulty may not be found to be* over- 
come ; but application, and above all, observa- 
tion' — particularly in ryillincry — must always 
laygn predominant. We have already dwelt on : 
tlie necessity of this latter faculty being iiices- j 
sautly brouglit into play, in a former Lesson. 
Even our»best milliners are* obliged, at stated 
* ; seasons of the yeai;, jto use their powers of ob- 
: servatioih to a great pxtent, — since each is 
I decidedly a copyist ol* the other; indeed, no 
positive fashion could be estalflished unless such 
were tlie case, — ^and for this reason ft is that 
^ millinery, even after an apprenticeship,* is but 
1^ , impeifectly acquired. To return to our thenfe. 

We will now direct our I’eader’s attention to 
the materials best suited for *the purposes of 
Cap-making. It will be found extremely simple i 
and easy to form any description of cap or i 
head-ciress, as far as regards the foiy:iidatiom' 

It ipay be formed of wire-ribbon, or— better still j 
— a narrow chip, having a very>fine and pliable 
bonnet-wire sewn through its centre’.^ TJns^ 


t 
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I eventually forms th(J frame-work ; after which, 
f by the aid of our Dftigram-headi|,— illii3t®itcd 

I ^ 

j below — the <iap assumes its* m tended shape. 
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j Observe, {hat^one of the chief advantages in j j 

! making-up a cap, is to begin upon a perfectly j | 

I fashionable and at the same time firm founda- 1 j 

1 tjon, — without which, excellence of execution | | 

, cannot be attained. Indeed, if ^ the foundation j 
• be not properly* fomed and securely made, it j 
jdetyac^%from the whole beauty of the cap. The | 
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simplicity of our mctlioij caa only M? tested by 
the 5se ol‘ ovR' Diajrruai-lieads) \Yliicli are covered 
with peem de^jmipce^ and arc regularly Imported 
by us from tlie Coiitlneut. Idicsc represent tlie 
exuct form of‘ the human head, and are Uj^arked 
witli lines indicating the places over which the 
chi[) or wire-ribbon is to be ti^ficed ; while the 
letters a, b, c, and so fiAth, are intoivled to dis- 
titiguish the different f'orms of cap; from the 
simple foundling*, through the several degreds^'of 
domi-toilette to full dress; all of which may be 
moidde<l updii^he h^ids witl* tlie greatest ease, 
as it is only requisij:e to keep the chip’^ on tliC 
line of* whatever ca|> you arc about to design. 

I1ic ebip must next be pinned securely to^tlie 
mark indicated, — beginning at the back of tlie 
Diagram-head, and continuing around tlie oar, 
*^across t!ic forehead., and so uu till you again 
meet the chip at the point from whicli yyii 
started. Here you must allow for its wrapping 
over so as to enable you to secure it witli a 
needle and thread. Continue to trace out with 
your chip (likewise wired through the centry) 

* In fixing thci chip — which wc prjsupie to l)c wire(M~ 
on ti.) the^rliiigranijiioa*!, the wire should always bo pla»cc< I 
iippevmoHt, otherwise it is apt to pres^ ou the hoavil, vvhen 
the caj) is w'orn, and be exccecJingly uncoinjfortablc, — 
indepeinlent cif injuring the hair. * 

L.- ‘.n? 
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the circle cfostined io receive the round-crown, 

* or whatever shape it may be th&t you have 
* selected ; again allowing it to cross over about 

an inch, and fiistenlng it off as before directed. 

Yov are now in a position to place the net, 

* lacC; gauze, or whatever you choose, over the 
head. This you can l>est fix on the selvage- 
way, bringing the edge towards the face, and 
arranging it smoothly over the space betwe^m 
th6 tjhlps you have laid down, so as to form what 
is termed the l)ead-piece. You have then merely 
to sew it on to the chip, igid to^ cut away the 
superfluous part of the mate|‘ial all round, quite * 
flush with the cln[)-frame; after which simple 
process, the most difficult portion of your task 

j is acconiplished, and you may then remove it 
from tlie head. I 

* • ilK' ^ 

You will then require a few strips of pros de | 
or satin cut on the bias, which must be 
joined together at the selvages,— as the joins are 
neater when assuming a sloping direction. In 
running these strips on to the cap to form a 
binding, be careful to keep the cap next to you, 
ailowing*the strip which is to form the binding 

‘ to be underneath, — that is to say next# to *the 
chip, wire of which (as we have already 

* <>bfi^rvcd) must never be placed next to the 
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head. The bindings as ^ well as the/ chip, must 
coiAiicncc the back. A small plait, or a 
little fulness will be requisite at the ear. Hav- 
ing run the bias-strips round the cap on the 
^ inside, proceed to turn them back so as t^ bring 
the raw* edge on the right side; this you turn 
in, and then commence felling’ or slip-stitching 
it back, — having previccisly taken care to pin it 
at the corners where the plaits or fulness have 
been allowed. * 

'Nothing is so detrimental to the requisite 
firmness of ’ the fc^ndation* of a cap, as the 
bending it backwai;ds and forwards during the 
process ot* binding it. But if it be done accord- 
ing to the plan suggested, it will apjiear as 
though tlie fingers had not been emj/loyed on 
the work. 

Having accompli^Jied thus far, you will again 
place the foundation on the head, pinning it 
exactly in its proper position — namely, to the 
line you removed It from ; and then proceed to 
cut*either a round, oi’ what is termed an ellip- 
tical ^rown^ or whatever simple shape fashion 
or fancy may dictate. The lines on 4he Diar* 
gram-hfyad will. clearly show how far the plaits 
or fulness may extend. Indeed, cap-making is 
so simplified, with the assistance of tliea!&.he{Kls,* 


— 
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that the veriest novice in millinery catniot fiiil 
of being successful in what has liftherto been 
considered tFic most difficult step in cap-making* 
VVe all know that' an architectural structure 
cannot be raised without due attention to the 
vsolldity of' tlie basement ; and, if we may be 
allowed — 

‘‘ Siiiall things l\y gi^Mter to evplMiu”, 
and to compare a heavy construction with m 
light one, tlie same holds good with regard to a 
cap or a bonnet. Hitherto, the*first inquiry of' 
those who were dekirous o%copyin*ga cap has 
V)eeii invariahh" : How BliaW we obtain a c«)r- 
rect shape I'or the foundation?'’ Now, the 
question is quickly solved, by the aid of the 
Diagram-head, the lines upon which will be 
found applicable to every change of fashion, — 
since, iJcing correct models^ the only alteration 
that taste or modish caprice can dictate, will 
consist of the shortening or lengthening of the 
lines at the <^ar; and this will merely require 
you to lay down the chip a- little above or below 
the already existing line, so as to allow the cap- 
'fifamc to^bc a little rounder or more pointed at 
that part. Again, should you jyish to^. copy a 
cap you may httve Received from y^ur modiste, 
^he^pla^ we are dbout to propose will be found 
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to be of a character equally simple w?tli the one 
alrecidy suggested. 

You first fix the cap jJ^ou purpose*copying on 
to the diagram-head, pinnii^g it firmly by its 
binding to the place it should occupy ^^when 
worn; ftideed, particular attention should be 
given to its being fixed properly, so as not to be 
higher at one car than# the other, nor slmdiiiir 
check in particular. You then mark with 
a pencil the line wliere the frame-work of •the 
model-cap termihates. This will be requisite at 
front, bad?, fnd ear%as well •as round the part 
where the crown is .intended to be set in. In 
order to avoid undoing the crown of the pattern- 
cap, merely indicate by a few dots where the lino 
slioiild conie, as this can be accomplished by 
allowing the pencil to pass through the meshes 
of the net. You then remove your model-cap, 
and lay down your chip according to the lines 
you have traced with the pencil, — and having 
pinned it securely, you place theilet over it as 
directed in the preceding part of this Lesson. 

It is not imusual to make caps without any 
substance at the edge of the ^pundatimi; and 
when this is the^case, you lay the material across 
the bead in %flat piece, and c,ut ?t out a^i2)rding 
to the lines, having first pinned it into thje, shapes 
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required, not fojL'getting; to leave sufficient 
width be3^ond the line intended form*^ the 
frame of the (ffTp, for either a wide or narrow 
hem. 

^Vith regard to the border or trimming of the 
j cap you are copying, pay great attention in 
measuring tlic length and depth of the frill, and 
of the different parts forming the draperies. 
Obwscrve attentively the distinct places whe^^e j 
i })ortions of fulness or plaits are arranged — the i 
width of the ribbon— the 8tyl(f of the iiovvers, | 
&c, &c. For tiie border of caps # Is usual to 
allow from three to tlireq-ixnd-a~balf yards in » 
length; thougli, when a goffered frill is em- 
ployed, from five to seven yards will be found 
necessany. In like manner, the quantity of 
ribbon required varies from about three to four 
yards— if it l)e of the middle width — to six or i 
eight when rather narrow ; or even to ten or | 
twelve when extremely so. But no positive I 


qqiantities canlJe laid down as a standard ; we 
therefore merbly give the above as a criterion. 
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©n tl)c gjvt of jpormtng turbans. 

It would be difficult to ofier our readers au 
exact and perfectly •intelligible explanation of 
I the various elegant turb^ins, toques, &c. tliat so 
! frequently come under our notice ; but we can 
i dwell with certainty on the great advantage to 
; be derived from t-lie use of our diagram -lieads, 

I the value (^‘ which we trust will be sufficiently 
1 [perceptible, since tl\ey immediately afford a 
I [positive k(^y to the proper size and shap'e for the 
foundation of‘ any style of licjid-dress, — a point 
which, once correctly accoinplislicd, will [prove 
a sure guide to the completion of tlie* under- 
taking. We confess, with* regret, that v^e can 
only speak vaguely on the subject of making 
ffurbans, which we look upon as the chef-cVwmre 
of inillinery ; but, as theory is ** nothing wli|p 
I compared to practice, .we will address ourselves 
ratlier to the conception than the judgment of 
our readers, and seriously advise any one who • 
really desires tq excel in this fascinating and 
delightful brmicli of millinery, tc? make her first 
essay on some inexpensive but light d^er of ^ 
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material, ‘c^ich as bbok-muslin, common gauze, * 
or net, — since wc can confidently,, assure fliem 
that with moderate perseverance they will soon 
be enabled to pursue this department of their 
j studios with ideasure and advantage to them- 
1 selves ; but nothing short of a series of»attempts 
! will give them tU la main.' 

We shall commence ^with tlie turban a Vori- 
entak^ as being the most simple in cliaractin’, 
am] requiring only a correctly-shaped ibunda- 
tion to receive some recherclij scarf, whether 
Indian or Algerian, suitable for .tl^s order of 
turban. The scarf employed is usually made 
of either a richly-embroidered gauze, or of a 
j superb description of cashmere. In either case 
j tlie cokurs of the embroidery — if not of the 
I scarf itself - will bo found to be of a sufficiently 
j cost!} character to' supersede the necessity of 
1 the milliner's devising any further ornament 
I than its own material, 

^ When, therefore, we wish to fa^onner an Oda- 
lisque’s turban, such as w.e fancy (at least in our 
European notions) to be worn by the Fatimas 
' and J^uleikas of an eastern harem, the scarf 
, should be simply twisted round a correctly- 
shaped foundation, and ornamented at distant 
, i,ntcryals with -a gold or silver-lace, guimp, or 
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cord. The ends of this turBan must We so plaited 
as |c) represent somewhat the form of a crescent. ^ 
This style of tiirbah must not be^in the least i 
elaborate ; and the ends — if they be heavy with 
embroideiy — must be lined with a piece of net 

of the same colour as the scarfl and trimmed 

^ ♦ 

with a light-lookinj:; fringe of gold or silver, in 
accordance witli the silver or gold witli which 
the turban is laced. 

It not imirequently occurs — when the scarf 
is. rendered ma.?sivc with the w^eight of the em- 
broidery H»-tbat after the franje is formed, a piece 
of stiff leno, about three- eighths in width, and 
cut on the straight* way of the materhil, is used 
for the |.)urpose of being twisted round, so as to 
form a raised structure for the reception of the 
scarf. I hit such a plan la only resorted to in the 
al)Ove-meutioned case. 

^Ve now presume the scarf to be simply 
twisted over the foundation, and all that is re- 
quisite for the completion of tl!e turban wUfj^be 
to unite tlie ends over the left temple l)y a 
ainlple knot, which must be secured liy the in- 
sertion of a suitable brilliant. The qrown'*of 
this turban should be a mere^ circle folded ih 
equal plaits, about three inches^ apart* 
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LESSON IN. 

ti)e IL^fbreto, or ^aonttff’s tirutfenn. 

* 

In offering our instructions for this style o|' 
turban, we feel convinced that although we may 
be unable to accomplish our objc«ct entirely, we 
shall at least appimch it as, nearly* as it is 
])08slble to do so in a written description. The 
characteristics of the Hebrew turban are in- 
variable regularity and strict symmetry. Its 
grave attributes can only suit a regufar counte- 
nance, or* one of iTinate dignity; and to such 
faces it <s exceedingly becoming. 

For the formation of this, as of‘ every other 
foundation, we refer our readers to our diagram- 
hejids. The liii^^ c will be found to illustrate 
the correct form of the head-dress in question ; 
and it will merely be requisite to lay down the 
,,/?hip on t|ie lines so marked. Likewise in this, as 
for all other foundations, a piece of net is to be 
sewn oyer the whole of the space between the 
chij? 8 ; ^lich, as. in the case of the cap-frame 
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I rclerred to in Lesson seven, reqfiires to be 
; bowel Yqii next Introduce a siinply*plaitcd 
j round crown, tlie folds of wliich^inust be so 

i arranojed as* to allow it to assume somewhat ot 

i - > 

I the dome form. 

This. being accomplished, wc turn oui* atteii'- 
tion to the mode of acquiring that perfect ro- 
tundity so essential to be attained in the Hebrew 
qr pontiirs-t urban. To form this projection, 
you take a piece of coarse stiff net — cut 04 the 
stvaiglit~way cf the stuff — a little more than 
three- quat’tcu’s of a-yard in Jength, and not ex- 
ceeding six inchem^n depth, — and run a fine 
wire (such as can Ke cut from a strip of wire- 
ribbon) lengthways through its centre, taking 
care that the wire is fully stretched tp tin? ex- 
tremity of‘ the material ; after whicn the net 
must be gathered at each edge, and thsn fixed 
with pins on to the foundation, — allowing an 
equal portion of fulness all round. Take care 
that this piece of net is sloped* off at the back, 
where all the joins of the different parts of the 
tui‘ban will concentrate. Wc recommend that 
abouf two inches should be cut from tlie depth 
of the n*et. In pinning the pfeci? of full net fo 
the foundation, sec that you kpep it abput the 
distance of one inch from the bindink both at 
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j the face ahd the erdwn-part.^ Previous to re- 

I moving the pins, tack* it firmly \%ith a coarse I 
^ I tliread. * ' * 

You will now be enabled to complete your 
turban, for wliich you cut off about tliree or three- 
andoi-lialf breadths of velvet, or of whatever else 
you intend your head-dress to be composed. 
Should the material be of a transparent texture, 
the length may extend to about t^fo yards aijd 

tlir(ie-(iuarters. In either ease, tlie depth may 

average about seven inchevS. r 

Be it understoo(J^ that whatever jortler of ma- 
terial may be employed, it Jl^ust be cut on the 
immediate bias ; after whicK the se})arate pieces 
should be joined together at the selvages, so as 
to form pne length. ^ 

You ifow proceed to plait up the length thus 
prepared, into distinct and equal folds, until the 
length thus |)laited will amount to only five- 
eighths, — which will be found to extend exactiy 
round the front* part of the foundation. You 
next turn in the raw-edge of the material you 
have plaited, and having sewn, this to the binding 

. Our instructions here apply to the Hebrew- turbah, 
>^hen made of a 'transparent material. If c(5mposed of 
cashmere, velvet, satin, or anything eke, a strip of <:hin 
‘ cane must be used lin pjace of fine wue ; l^>osides which a 
pi^e of stiff muslin, must be substituted for the net. 
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round the fore-part of the foundation, you turn 
it back so as coi^jletcly to conceal the raised 
piece of ncvt which you fitted on at the com- 
mencement of your task. Of course the other 
edge of your velvet, or transparent irmterial, 
must be made neat. This we recommend you 
simply to turn down and gather ; after which 
you commence pinningMt at the back, allowing 
tlic fulness to assume a somewhat sloping direc- 
tion. Continue fixing it precisely on the same 
plan, iiritij you again meet the fulness at the 
back, — as tlris will enable your turban to assume 

^ '‘M-; *' 

exact and regular 461ds, and at the .^ame time 
will give* it true circumference. 

Fashion will best dictate what is to be used 
for hiding the stitches; for instancoy it is not 
unusual to encirele both the outer edge of' the 
tiara and the round tliat receives the crown, 


with one or two narrow ro\ys of pearls, or small j 
bands of gold or silver. . j 

The monotony of* this style of turban is only i 
rcUeved by the tjj^o ends falling obliquely from | 
the side. These ends must be attached to tiie ; 
chip that encircles the crowA of the turban; j 
they ar« to be distinct lengths, and require to I 
be tnmmed“with an ornamental fringe of a light j 
nature, — partaking necessarily of the ^I\arac^r f 

. o 2 I 
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oi' the triiniiiing- eiuph^^ed for the ornamental | 

• bands of the turban. ** 

Should the material lor this species of turban 

I be transparent, such as net or gauze, it is 

! better 4o select it dotted over with either gold, 

; ‘ silver, seed pearls, or the oriental-beetle’s wings, 

« ~ I 

— any of which produce a most agreeable effect | 

I by artificial light ; that is to say, if they are not 

too profusely sprinkled over the ground-worK. 

Of course, in vsuch cases, the crown will require 

I the same embellishment. | 
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(f^tX DttSSCS (a la Cr&:>le), 

®lj£ Ifc^ig&lnntl 23onitct ((kMi Toques), See. 

♦ 

We will now^ [jvdcecd to show the method 
employed for piiitiing xip a handkerchief a la 
Creole,— -St. style of hcad-dre*8S worn, en neglige, 
by our continental ’ neighbours, the. French. 
This coiffare is simply composed of a half hand- 
kerchief, the s(]uarc of which requires to bc.one 
yard in length. These ’kerclfiefs-- destined by 
Parisian taste for the express purpose of deco- \ 
rating the head— aroof an elegant and rechercM 
character ; and the nicety of their choice is the 
surest criterion of the greater o? less distinction 
of the wearer. 

The handkercHefs chosen for this purpose 
should be made of rather stout silk, as it will 
offer more facility to the fingcre of a beginnen 
Previous to pinning on this head-dress, the hair 
must be brushed perfectly smoot^l over the brow; 
after which a fillet of velvet is bound rohnd tfi^ 
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head ; this band, wCi mmt observe, is to be com- 
pletely hid by the liandkerchief. The corner of 
the latter Is now to be merely pinned on to the 
band, to tlie right of the forehead. This corner 
shouUWiave a piece of stiff leno tacked at its 
IkicJc, extending about a quarter of a yard in 
depth down tlie handkerchief. At the extremity 
of tins piece of* leno yoilt fix a largd^ pin, whicli 
will confine the head-dress to the back hair. 

We do not intend to imf)ly that it ought to 
be tightly drawn down over the head, as this 
would destroy the effect ; but, on the contrary, 
we recommend it to be foft loose ; by which 
means you possess the power of* bending the stilf 
leno, under the corner, into such a form as to 
give character and a slight degree of height to 
your head-dress. 

, You next twist the wide part of your half- 
handkerchief** — which is hanging loovsely at the 
back of the hea^l — into graceful folds ; a task of 
no great difficulty, since, from the nature of its 
division from the square haiidkerchief it ifiust 
of necessity be on the full bias. It is only in 
cases where abt^ining a correct bias is not at- 
tended to, that any difficulty mill arise in its 
disposal, into elegant folds. You* continue by 

Wingkfg the ends of your ’kerchief immediately 

<1 
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i round to the left tei\iple, where they are either 

simjily tied ij;ito bows, or formed into a rosette 
with pins, as taste ol* ftshlon may cJlctate. We 
would enjoin the necessity t)f a few occasional 
pins being placed at the back and round the 
sides, to*confine the handkerchief t) the velvet 
fillet ; for, should tins kind of turban be allowed 

to fall low on the head, it would immediately 

hjirfeit the dUtiwju^ appearance to which it lays 
claim. Indeed, we would particularly imj^ress 
upon our readers the great necessity of always 
attending •to. the exact posUion this style of 
^ coiffure should occupy on the head, in order to 
impart to it that peculiar cachet of ‘neatness, 
equally removed from formality and careless- 
ness. ^ 

Having given the correct outline of the method 
for making three distinct kinds of turbans, we 
cannot dismiss the sul^ject without again advert-’ 
ing to the necessity of attending most particu- 
larly that the style suits the coVintenaiice, and 
appeal to a very competent authority on the 
subjbet. 

The head-dress,” says a French writer, wKq 
has writtAi a whole volume on the’ subject of 
coiffures alone, ‘‘ ought always to be adapted to 
the peculiar ’expression of the face. Jj^elicatg, 

. ^ 
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features and a roi^nd facQ require a somewhat 
liiglL but not a broad coiffure. style oi’ the 

latter shoulfi likewise be entirely subservient to 
the size of the figuf c. An oval face is the usual 
attribute of a tall woman ; she ought to avoid 
increasing Hfer height by her head-dress. A little 
woman, with a round face, should adopt a rather 
high coiffure, and placed on one side, (if tashion j 
permits), as this will give her both height apd | 
grace.'’ | 

Again — in speaking of turbaLs — lie observes : | 

Tliese may bo made to suit ever;^ variety of* , 
countenance. All depends on the form, the ! 
colour, and the arrangement of the inaterial : | 

no head-dress that leaves the face too much ex- | 
posed ia desirable ^for those who possess plump, 
broad countenances, or even oval ones; altliough 
it may be less unbecoming to the latter, as these 
are generally coupled with delicate features and 
a soft complexion, — in which case the colours' to 
be preferred are, red in all its different shades 
pink, and white ; yellow .is particularly suited 
to brunettes, who also look to advantage in light 
blue, y ack, and all dark colours, — as these im- i 
part a degree' of whiteness to their skin ; while 
light green, or dilac, are favourable to blondes.” 
In all^bf which we concur, except as to the 
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eligibility of light bli^e for f)i:unettes. * He then 
enumerates tjie various species of textures of 
which turbans may fie composed, — Inch as silk, » 

cashmere, barege, muslin, gmte, &c*, all of which 

may be Ornamented indifferently with a crescent 
of pearls* or diamonds, marabouts, or a , 
bird-of-paradise, — which latter ornament, per- 
haps the most graceful of all, seems, however, 
dci^tincd to bb superseded, for a time at least, by 
the more favoured casoard perdue, &c. * • 

The grciat varfcty of head-dresses frequently 
worn in England, are of loo complicated a nature 
to admit of even atteinpting, in a work so cir- 
cuinscribed as this, a glance at the various 
methods resorted to by milliners, for the pur- 
pose of’ reiideiiag them, even in a degree, be- 
coming. What says our ancient authority ? — 

t i 

‘‘ A fold disposed may ^ grace, 

And iniicli becomes or misbecomes the face ; 

' What suits your features of your glass inquire, 

For no one rule is fixed for head-a'ttirc.” 

. OviP. 

Biit we cannot refrain from observing that it 
is nnicl’i to be regretted that our eountry^yomeh._ • 
cannot be*induced to think that the true art of 
the toilet* consists in an elegant ♦simplicity and 
an 6pur6 taste’and not in eccentricity or sl^rtling. 
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novelty ; affectatioA in drfss being as far from 
the true standard of taste, as affected manners 
from real gdod breeding. And at the same time 
that we censure this penchant for eccentricity, 
we would inquire why the coiffures historiques 
which would gratify this craving in an unexcep- 
tionable manner, have never taken root in Eng- 
land? Yet these offej' not only elegant but I 
endless variety, from the hords of the | 

Rcgehcy back to remote ages, — forming a kind | 
of living chiX)nology of tlie fashions, interesting 
and almost instructive from its histotieal associ- I 
ations. Till some desirirhle revolution takes \ 
place amongst our dames on tl\is point, we shall 
never be able to vie with our neighbours in the 
art of dress ; and till then, we can only briefly 
1 allude to flic merits of the Greek calotte ; the 
I Algerian turban, formed of a scarf twisted, up 
! ' with velvet ^ the square lace head-dress, which 
I recalls, in a modifiied form, the flat coiffure of the 
I Roman peasants ; and, last, though not least,” 
that most original and /iinclful novel ty—due 
to the imagination of one of the best Parrsian 
. consisting of a circle of velvet that 

embraces the braid of hair at the back of the 
head/' and to which is fastened two bands of 
^qld-lq(^, that pass severally one across the 
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forehead^ and tho. other tmder the chin. The 
velvet rehord is oniaftiented with gold fringe,^ 
—which gives thd coiffm^e very much the ap- ^ 
poarance of the aureole which the Raphaels and 
the Guidos place round the lieads of the Virgin 
Mary, #or of those heautifui black-oyed saints^ 
w^lio have foresworn all worldly ornaments. 

We may conclude our list, by mentioning 
Jbhat the vfomen of Cyprus — whom a modern 
traveller informs us arc celebrated for , their 
beauty — wear a tall cap of spotless white, some- 
what of* iiie. shape of a clru!» ; and we have seen 
turbans made after this fashion, exceedingly be- 
coining to certain countenances. 

This coiffure bears some affinity to the cap of 
the Cauchoise peasant, — which again reminds us 
of the singular head-dress of Isabeau de Bavlere, 
preserved to this day amongst tlio peasants of 
Germany, as we have been assured by a credi- 
ble eye-witness. 

As to the adoption of the real Isabeau head- 
dress by a modern belle, we do not think it has 
yet been attempted. So bold a step would cer- 
tainly form an era in the annals of th^co#lm? 
historiqiies, 

^Afti!r this hasty enumeration, we shall now [ 
pause ; but \ve will not close our lessor without 

; g .1 
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adding a few words , on the (construction of that 
^ most national head- dress called aBon^^ietEcoss^is, 
or Scotch bohnet ; one of the most easily con- 
structed hcad-dressCs, by the way, in the ex- 
tensive ^catalogue of miUincry, 

The whole art and myltery’’ of this simple 
consists, firstly, of a "band of buckram of 
about three or four inches in breadth, which is 
1 joined at the side of the head, and mtist be mad^^ 
firm cat top and bottom by a chip and wire 
being sewn at each edge, — a precaution that 
serves to keep it in correct foii*m ; and,*secondly, 
of a full-sized round crown Qf stiff muslin, which 
is to be disposed in regular i)kits all round. 
These mu^t be so arranged as to enable the 
crown to^aasurne somewhat of a trencher-shape, 
after which the hat is merely to be covered with 
velvet, Und the graceful plume which gives it 
style and character, may be fixed in. This, 
with the addition of the headdining, will render 
it complete. 

The Scottish bonnet seems best adapted for 
eaidy yoiitfL On a matronly-head it is apf to 
appear tiieatrical, and even masculine ; but when 
worn by a rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, laughing 
' Highland lass, itf has a charm peculiarly its own. 

, OUa the^^^ther hand, this Same Highland belle— 

\ 1— 
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whoso face may be somewhat broad, and whoso 
chetk-boncs^ may be a* trifle too prominent — 
would lose thaty^ ne sais qmi thatfnakes her so 
irresistible, ‘should she attempt to adorn her 
Hebe style of face with one of those turbans 
occasiomlly in fashibh, that are drawn tightly 
over their frames 'and clasped iu front* 11 
desirous of wearing turban, let her rather 
jjrefer one that consists of fluted drapery, and 
whose projecting sides will avantager the 
liar contour of her face, and while heightening 
the effect fttfJier brilliant corpplexion and bright 
eyes — the national characteristics of Scotch 
beauty will infuse a portion of those fascina- 
tions that we couple with the idea of more 
classic beauty . • 


* , 
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On Dus» finals anti Hatt Coiffures. 

f 

DiiESS Hats are frequently made on Paris foun- „ 
clatmn net. The rule for making and covering 
the fronts of bonnet-shapes in ffeneral, will here 
apply in each detail, — although the fSrm of the 
crown, as well as the covering, will require some 
further e::s:planation. 

Crowns suitable to Dress-hats usually incline 
to the fo^!rin of a dome ; and these, as far as re- 
lates to the frame, are made indifferently of leno 
or stiffs muslin. A strip of either will answer 
the purpose, and must be cut three nails and 
a-half in depth, and five'-eighths in length. One 
edge of the strip must be plaited up to the size 
of about a crown-piecc, — haying preyioqsly 
joined th^ strip so as to form a circle. The 
•plaited ^)art will no w require to have a flat piece 
inserted at the top,— and the lower part must 
be s^bp^d away at the back and fyont, 

so as tO|£t correctly on to the brim, which has 
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been already made. * YiOU fliay now attach the 
crown to th5 front,* and cut out large round * 
of whatever.material your hat may be composed. 

The centre of this round should now be placed 
immediately over the small flat piece intsoduced 
at the top part of the foundation, which will * 
allow you to dispose of it into distant and 
regular folds, so as to :8t the lower part of the 
fbundation. 

It is not unusual for the crown of dress-liats 
to be arranged on one side ; and, in such cases, 
you have* merely to cut yohr strip of leno oi 
• stiff muslin somewhat deeper on one side than 
the other, and to slope it off gradually to the 
opposite side,— plaiting it Tip as before shc^wn, 
and completing it by the small flat roufid, which 
we suggest should not exceed the size of a^ctown- 
piece* ♦ 

Dress hats should at all times be made as small 
as possible in the head,— provided, of course, the j 
size does not interfere with the comfort of the | 
wearer. The smaller the hat is in this particular, j 
the more stylish and elegant will it appear. ^ 
Whe% dress diats are in vogue, fashibn ocefar 
sioaally; permits them to have merely a simple 
bonnetrC^o^^,‘^for the execution of jvSich we 
refer, as before, to the Lesson givitig ar plan for 
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making bonnet-sbapcs ;« merely presiiming that 

< in this case the crown is to ho of Faris fbunda^ 

« 

‘ tion*net 

Again, — frames made of silk-wire are very 
frequently used for the purpose of making the 
model dress-hats. Nothing can be more simple 
I than the construction of these frames, which are 
expressly contrived for the purpose of support- 
ing very light nmterials, — such as plain 
go®red lace, blond, gauze, lisse, &c. &c. 

This style is particularly suited to young 
ladies, from the e:Jtreme simplicity and light- 
ness of its appearance. 

In order to form such frames, it Is requisite 
to have a Pattern of the hat-front cut out in 
stiff pap^r; around the outer edge of this you 
proceed to tack an exceedingly narrow chip, 
which chip must be previously prepared by 
liaving a round silk- wire sqjvn through its 
centre, and a sufficient surplus of length to 
admit of its wrapping over an inch or two at 
the back,— where it must be both begun gnd 
finished. 'The head part of the paper-pattern 
qunst’h^ve the, chip and wire tacked to, the edge 
in like manner. This accomplished, yqn have 
' merely to cut off separate pieces of the silk- wire, 
4 about sfe inches in length, and after bending 
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thcKa down at cctch OB to give them the 

exact length^ requisite to occupy the space be- ^ 
tween the chips, you sew them firmly upon the 
chip and wke before fixed to the edge of the 
papcr*pattcrn,-— and then again at the head part^ 

These wires, must be sewn several inehes apart, 
at the outer edge ; and those sewn to the upper 
part of the hat-framt? somewhat nearer, — r a 
^ ^'aduation of distance which will at oiice be- 
come perceptible to our readers, when is t&en 
into consideration the diminution of the circum- 
ference of tlie hat-front as if verges towards the 
• point where it enciriijles the baxid. 1 hese short 
pieces of 'wire being made secure to the chip at 
each edge, your frame will be perfect, and you 
are at liberty to untack the chip from tl\b paper.* 

If the band part of the hat be made on a 
similar kind of frame, the same directions will 
apply, — except .|hat the crown-pattern when 
used for the purpose of giving^a shape to the 
; wire,. must have only the narrow chip, at the 
upper part, as the chip used for the head part 
of the. exterior circle serves as a support io^ the ^ 
lower i)ai;t of the crown. The qext sttpis 

* This same plan applies to the exocution of a frame 
for a transpareiJtrboiinet, ’when not made on ar Paris net 
foundation. ^ • 

. « — — — — — 
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mi out your material, wlietJier plain or goffered, 

• to the paper-pattern, and then extend it over 
« the shape. If your material be golflfered, it must 

be done prior to cutting it out. 

Thissrstyle of transparent hat — or even bonnet 
— is invariably made without any lining in the 
front ; which, of course, renders it much lighter 
in its effect than when #.nade on the Paris net 
foundation. ^ 

It is requisite to mention that the edge must 
in this case be bound so as to conceal the chip ; 
but, after a little {Practice, amateiu^s will find it 
possible to dispense altogether with the use of 
the chip at the edge,— leaving themsolves only 
the^united wires for the formation of their bat 
front; though we would by all means recom- 
mend the more easily accomplished method to 
be tried first. , 

Velvet dress hats are made over a mere 
common shape and all the information neces- 
sary to be given for making them wijl be 
found in our Lessoh on Tight bonnets. 

Dress hats are usually decorated with ox- 
‘~h^"enfbly light-looking feathers, such as mara- 
bouts; and are not uhfrequently tied on^ohe 

* side #ith a cdoUred ribbon/ 

sfeictiQiied by fashion, thoy fbi^m ah exceedingly 


— . ' r 
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pretty headdress, co|i|stitutln a kind of com- 
proift ise bet^^jeen youth and age,— posseesing all 
the graceful characteristics of the i^rmcr, with ^ 
the convenience of the covering that loss of hair 
or partial discolouration may render indispen- 
sable to the latter. 

Dress diats shoiildmot be worn large, as excess 
of size detracts fronx their piquant appearance, 
jqid conjure up unpleasant reminiscences of 
Amazonian costume, so bitterly censured^ by 
Addison. On Ae other hand, small dress-hats, 
with the trim tiinied back^ possess rather a ^ 
coquettish air, qualified by youthful simplicity* 

We shall now offer a few x'emarlcs on lace 
which apply equally well to full or 

demi toUette. ^ Smidl lace coiff tires ^ m 

are easily formed by the use of our Qiagram- 
heads f since, if the outline of the foundation is 

of a fashionable length and character, you wili 

have a safe key t5 its whole formation. 

Every countenance requires that the drapeiy 
by wfech it Is surrounded— whether closely or 
otherwise— should be of an extremely light and 
reehercM character; and most faces are 
— as our &)utine.ntal neighbours wbuld 8ay*-r-by 
a slightl^worke^ lace tehief placed amongst . 
luxuriant ringlets* The French frd^uently 
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adopt tKis style witJti brai^led-hair^ leaving the 
corner of the kerchief to fall over t^he back-Lair, 
while the long ends are brought forward and 
carelessly tied under the chin. 

Or, again, — this ’kerchief looks extremely 
pretty and simple when fitted on to a small net- 
foundation, formed on the diagram-head. In 
this case, the long ends^are pinned as loops at 
I the lower part of the frame; and these loops 
should be interspersed with flowers, pearl-friuge, 
i or whatever fashion may authoiise. 

Even the simplettSilk-net handkerchief, when 
dotted over with gold* dust — or any other effec- 
tive ornament of the same kind-looks extremely 
well by candle-light. Or, we could recommend 
it to be J/wisted up with a rich-coloured velvet, 

80 m to form a dmHoqm or simple the 
foundation for which must be previously made 
On the diagram-head. 

Again, *— a veil, when fixed in a tasteful 
manner over the head, affords a mpst simple and 
elegant style of coiffure. Its falling drapery is 
not only picturesque (ought we not to’ say 
• but extremely becoming lo the 

complexion* ‘Nor is it less advan tagebus to the 
contour of the oountenance, which it majr modify 
to a c^tain ead^ent, so as merely to bring it 
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within the rules preajjribed'fpr beauty. ’ And so 
welPaware oS this latter fact is the celebrated , 
French paiuteri Isabey , that his portraits are 
invariably adorned with a Veil, which his ex- 
quisite taste renders subservient to the creation 
of a beautiful outline. 

It was saicl of tile empress Josephine, that 

“ ell e s’ eat faitejolie and, to a ce^rtain 

extent, this feat might be frequently achieved 
by taste and artistic skill. The placing of a 
flower, the arrangement of a fold, may be 
nothing in themselves, but aru everything in the 
scale of beauty ; but^.then, it is not every hand 
and eye that iS endowed with the address or 
judgment of an Isabey, nor even the correct 
coup-d'ml which enabled the grave statesman, 
Fitt, to euggest an improvement in Lady Hes- 
ter’s dress,— as she jocosely relates in a cuhver- ^ 


sation with her physician. - “ _ 

Above all, the great art is to discover what is 
becoming to your individual Self ; an^ again and 

again would we ittsist on the impractieability of 

positive rules. As a general, precept, however, 

we’ maV observe that an elengated counteniin^Sft^ 

ought nevk te attempt to the style 

of a* round-facejt, laughing-eyed nyfUphy if it 

would not risk losing ali its pecuriar attrsictions, 
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without* acquiring that piquancy that seems to 
belong exclusively to what the French tetln a 
minois chiffSnn^, However fascinating the latter 
may be, the Grecfian-featured belle may yet 
consolp herself with the assurance that there is 
at all events a far wider range of head-dresses 
at her disposal, and that- she can adopt with 
advantage many which would be not only un- 
becoming, but almost ridiculous, if worn by Iwr 
rival. Besides the wliole family of turbans, 
which are exceedingly becoming to the Rebeccas 
of our day— and of the classic-faced teriDUS cast 
of beauty splendid specimens may bo seen 
among the Hebrew maidens, — most caps are 
likewiscljecoming to them; and above all, the 
IftppetSj wliioh strongly remind us ot a species 
of cap worn by the Normandy-French peasants 
on lididay occasions, &c., have at once a digni- 
' fled and picturesque look. 

On the contrary, to the rule of lively, pluinp,, 
aga^antes Eoxalanas, we wotdd say, “eschew 
turbans,” and all the “ po.mp, pride and cirpum- 
statice” pf ambitious coiffures. These will not 
t« your dignity, if you are short in stature ; 
and will certainly im})air your peculiar style of 
beauty. Rath(?i’ choose small gauze or so tin hats, 
orUqufs.to set off your smiling countenance; and 
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do not imagine that, bonwsing the plilmcs of a 
Juho, or a,Rebec,ca, ot a Flora Mclvor, will , 
give you a classic set of features. 

"" The fable of the frog and the bull— apjdi- 
cable in more cases tlian one (forgive jue, fail- 
readers,* for so inelegant a simile) —should re-, 
mind us that it is the interest of each to remain 
in her own sphere, anjl instead of striving foi 
what will ever be beyond her reach, to lay to 
heart the words of the poet 

Tel hrille an second rang qui s'eclipse au premier; 

# • 

or, in other words, if we are unable to take the 
foremost rank, we* must be satisfied with the 
i second. , 
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LESSON XII. 


®n il)e ^rt of '©ging JSotos. 

f 

Some of our readers will perhaps object to the^ 
lntr<5duction5 in tVie following pages, of a dissei’- 
tation oil some styles of Bows a 'little foreign to 
the fasluon of the present day ; as, in tWe chapter 
on coiffureB^ w^e have given instructions for mak- 
ing dress-Hats and the PontifF’s-turban, although 
neither are at present d la mode. We meet, 
however, any such objections by assuring our 
lair readers that all useful articles of millinery, 
like standard pieces of mpsic, will never be 
deemed so obsolete as to be wholly cast asidei. 
And, to carty out our simile yet further, we 
may observe that the rudiments of millinery, 
like a musical theme, admit of* numerous vari- 
ations. 

W ■ 

therefore, in making 
these seemingly superfluous remarks, is to illus- 
trate a clyar theory, which will serve as a guide 
to the, various styles which are continually 


4 
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being admitted and upjectei. in the course of a | 

century. « , ^ ^ 

The elegE^nt and distingue appcaftincc of tied ; 
bows, and their superiority 6ver those which are 
united at the several parts by the aid^of the 
needle and thread, is a fact so glaringly obvious, , 
that little commentds necessary on the subject. 

The tying, forming, ^nd arranging of Bows, 
have ever been considered a feature of para- 
mount importance in the art of millinery ; <ind 
the consequencSs arising from an ignorance of 
this particular branch of the business, would 
justly argue an unpjUfdonable omission as far as 
we are concerned. 

With a view to render our instructions^ on 
this head complete in every particular, we shall 
accompany them with illustrations, which will 
clearly explain, to a Jjeginnor, any portioh of our 
directions respecting which a difficulty might 
arise from a mere written descri^)tion,— apd wdl. 
moreover, enable them to judge whether they 
hav.e succeeded in producing the proper effect. 
We #hall therefore classify -our various orders of 
bows, giving such brief and e^y, rules 
forinatipn, as \(> explain, by the aid of illustra- 
tions, each distinct species used for; trimming 
caps or bonnets. • • 
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We allow the use‘ of needle and thread only 
^ for that description of feow called rosette/ and 
j the one styled d lu Pompadour. All others 
I are accoin{)lished by holding; and twisting the 
j ribbon^ in certain positions, between the finger 
l_ and thumb of the left hand. 

I We feel it our duty to advise those who wish 
I to become adepts in this pleasing art, to make 
their first attempt with lengths Of ribbon to 
which they attach little or no value, since it is 
likely to be much crumpled, in'-'a first trial, by 
its intricate arrangement over and ‘under the 
fingers. 

1 he inbst simple of all bows are those worn en 
di^h.aKlle,~h-y which expression wo mean to 
imply simh as may fasten down the front of a 
peifjmir or dressing-gown, or serve to complete 
the back of a cap or bonnet;. This style of bow 
IS called by Parisian modistes, the namd; and 
any lady Gonyet|ant with the theory and jiractice 
of tying it, may truly boast that she possesses 
the key to all others, — which are, in fact, dc- 
j IVoip this aloKe, We wish to irajiress on 

{ •fei^f^’t^ers that |he slightest error in the first 
j fold, or in the looping of a tied how, will regder 
I sncceedi^ efforts with the samc.rihbon entirely 
useless, c It is of little consequence whether the 
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ribbon is plain or figufod ; but a rather stout 
one is preferable, as offering to th^ unpraotised *j 
fingers of a noviciate more facility for tying. 

We shall describe, in Buie 1, that simple but 
elegant Xic, known as iVb&z^</,-^the fllustra- 
tion of which (see below)'' will, we trust, convey * 
a perfect idea of its formation. 



OOMMENCKMENT OE ma TIE * LK N®UP,'’ 

■ t 

ihdel. The length of ribbon requisite for 
this \leacription of bow, averages fnino Jml&a-^ 
yard to three-quarters, according t^ the width 
of •ribbon erilployed, and to, the pr^ailing 

• ..vr- -M,:' i-:*:- ' ■=■ ' ' 

* A careful examination of the figures refiwjred to in 
this Lesson, is absolutely necessary. 
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fashion^, wliicli occasionally requires tlie enejs to 
be left long^ at one time tlian ano'thcr. Great 
attention should begiven to the following direc- 
tions for tying this nwud. Begin by leaving 
SufRciebt length of ribbon for forming one of 
the ends of your bow ; and then you arrange a 
perfectly flat loop, which must extend to nearly 
the lialf of the ribbon. This loop is held 
firmly between the fore-finger and thumb of the 
left hand. I he centre of the »nbl)on we shall 
mark h, and the remaining length,^ v. The 
sliorter end we shall call d, and the part already 
looped B. « 

\ oil now take the point marked v, and bring 
I it dver the thumb and fore-finger — at which 
juncture ^you may consider your bow as half 
formed? — holding firmly tile loop n, by the 
same means, the centre of the ribbon (marked 
h) is nov/ ready to receive the point v, which 
gives the second loop, and is drawn through the 
crossing part of u, in the half already arranged, 
and by drawing the ribbon round the thumb 'and 
will allow the tie to take up its 
position im/uediafely in the centre. You then 
, proceed to release your fingers, ^and to gently 
draw your two loops backwards and forwards, 

See Plate, 1, which represents the bow in this state. 
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until you find them reduced or enlarged to the 
length you require* The tie ia no^v made, and 
you will find, by slightly tightening the ends, 
that you have accomplished the intended bow. 



FINiaUET) S^T£ OF TUB TIE *LB N<Eri>. 

* 

Riih 2. Le Nceud ' cu la Ruse. The length of 
ribboli requisite for the formation of this^ow,^ 
will be aftoupleof yards. The tlUfttr^tiou shows 
it td be ’forme«f of four loops, ^eeonapauied by 
tlie same number of ends, f he former assume 
a horizontal position when placed on the bonnet, 
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leaving two of the ’enda to droop, which imjiart 
' a character to the bow ; whHe the* two remain- 
ing lengths or ends^ which adhere tb the bow— 
and which must on no account be separated 
from It by the scissors— can now be used ac- 
' cording to taste or fashion, for- the” further 
trimming of the bonnet. ITiese remaining ends 
are not infrequently triade to form two acute- 
angles, by being crossed over : thus the^ . con- 
stitute all the trimming necessary for a simple 
style of bonnet. 
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We may confidently rccom^iencl thitf species 
V, of b*ow as eqyally syita^le for caps or bonnets ; 
the only d\flPerence being in the* width and 
texture of the ribbon. Indeed, there is no bow 
more eligible for trimming caps than t|je bow 
a la Ruh% {jrovided the ribbon selected is of a 
fashionable appearance. 

For the cap, the spa^e ends are used to add 
neatness to its upper border; and then they 
terminate by the introduction of a flower, wlrtirfi 
is placed at th5 point nearly opposite to the 
bow. * ‘ • 

• We have before adverted to the necessity of 
au ampledength of ribbon being allowed for this 
description of bow ; but it must be recollected 
that in some eiisea it is $o arrartged-^with or 
without a flower-~as to form the whole trimming 
of the bonnet, cxccpj;- when fashiou reqAires a 
bow or other trimming to be placed at the 
back. ■' ,; ;7 , 7- f 

Wp now beg odr readers to attend closely to 
the djollo wing directions. .The length of ribbon 
before-mentioned, requisite to form the bow^d 

la Eusej Xtimt be separated equally, in the "Cbntre 

of cs^ch distinct piece of ribbon vve^ mark by 
the letter 0 , 40 * serve as a gui(le. Proceed to 

arrange these letters parallel with each .other, 

.» 

, - -Jt 
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leaviftg only a short apace between them.* 
Again, at the distance of«abont, three-in&es- 
and-a-half /torn the centre, we mark k j and, at 
the distance of seven inches from the same point, 
we place the letter n. 

You are now in a position to form your bow. 
Begin by taking a couple of drawing-pencils, or 
smooth slips of wood, pver either of which you 
can tie your bow a la Ruse equally well. Thet,e 


hftist be held or fixed firmly at a distance of 
about a quarter of a-yard — or rather less — from 


each other, and dilectly in front of *the person 
who is about to tie the botv. 

You now pass your ribbon (still keeping the 
tw,o pieces folded one upon the other) over the 
little machine fonned by the pencils, allowing (i 
to occupy the centre of the space. Thus you will 
find K extending nearly to tlie extremity of one of 
your pencils, leaving the same length of ribbon 
to meet the opposite one. Then place the finger 
and thumb on point b— where you form ,a per- 
fect cross with the rilibori—under the part that 
has been* previously arranged over the percil. 

npt, drew the ends of the „ribbon in 
opposite directions (from and towards you),, con- 

f Do not forget that the two lengths 6f ribbon are in- 
teJnied,tt be laid perfectly flat on ^ch other. 
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tinning to keep your* cross fifmly fixed* under- 
neat^i, until y»u baxe succeeded in bringing the 
ends clearly over the first-arranged |)art of your 
ribbon. Your bow will now merely require to 
be tied in a common knot— immediatcjy over 
letter G— when Le Nwud d la Etm will be found 
to be complete, an<? the pencils that afforded 
support to tiie loops inaj^ be withdrawn. 


. . m 




* I hi.s IDu.slration shows the 

*„ FINISHED STATE OF LB N<EUD A LA RUSE. 

. ^ ■ ' * , ,, • 

Aftei' tightening the knot by the nressSre of. 

the finger and thumb, you loosen the ends, keep- 
ing two in frontf of the bow, and drawing the 
others towards the back, to serve for confpleting 
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—or partly so — the tptiHning of the bonnet. 
This done, you fashion tte fbun loops into a 
desirable form, and you now may oonsider your 
task accomplished. 



COMMENCEMENT OF EE NOSIJO A LA DfANE. 






Hide 3. Le Noeud a la Diane. Such i» the 
name by which the bow now about to be con- 
sidered, is known to milliners; although ?t’is a 
kind of poetical license to suppose that this un- 
fashionable goddess could have patronized any 
other aorf of l;>ows but such as are used -with 
arrows. However that may be, *^kve can assure 
our readers that the chaste and elegant appear- 
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anc^ of this nwud lfas«rendered it exclusively 
aelapted to the service of young ladies. • 

The fornlation of this Bow^ with regard to 
the method employed for tying it, is by no 
means unlike the one j)reYiously shown^, since, 
in this case, .as in the former, it is requisite to * 
use either pencils or a substitute for them, upon 
which to tighten the ritibon. 

* The length required for the completion of 
this bow will begone yard and a-half. You com- 
mence by deeply fringing three of the ends of the 
ribbon, liaving previously separated half-a-yard 
from the original Idbgth. Here as in a former 
example; we begin from the centre of our yard 
of ribbon, which point we mark with the letter 
Y. The three fringed ends we name*A, b, and 
0 ; and, at the distance of four inches from the 
centre, we jilace F and g — to the right and left. 

. TliQ shorter length of ribbon must now be 
tacked on at the back of z;*land the pencils 
being held firmly, you may begin placing the 
ribVjn over them, keeping the strips in the left- 
hand* double; that is to say, arranging them, so 

* It is h»re necessary to obsen e, that* th4 fringed ends 
(b J^ud (j)r— whichiinclude the one that is toi»bo tacked on 
— should be pl^cod parallel with eaefi other to’wVds the 
left hand ; as this omission would entirely mgj the effect 
of the centre knot. * 
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as to be 'perfectly flat on etfch other, — by w^ich 
« means b and c will eventually accommodate 
t themselves to the service of the right hand, 
leaving a to form the tie, which will be easily 
accomplished — as we presume you have pre- 
' viously arranged F and o on tlie little machine 
formed for the purpose. 





This Illustration shows the 


WKISltEP'STA^B or IB Jfostr® A lA DFANE. 

- * ■ ■ « ; . ■» •> . 

You now carry your ribbon under the struc- 
ture rai^d thus fen until you reach the centre. 


c 
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z ; here you cross this jxbbon, leaving B and o 
to take up th# position a, held previously to the ^ 
crossing. Now bring b and c ioiraediately over 
z, allowing them to be met by a ; this is accom- 
plished by holding B and c with one ha«d, still 
keeping then? on a level with each other. 

You next pass a directly over, and loop it 
through c ; thus forming your tie. Here you 
(fraw the ribbon rather tight with both hands, 
so as to give a firmness to the tie of your bow ; 
and, having extricated your pencils from the 
loops, you may consider le^Nooud a la DiaM 


completed. * 

Care must be taken when the ribbon has a 
right and a wrong side, to keep the former 
uppermost during the process of tying ; lor 
should the enr^ers be displayed, the whole beauty 
of the bow would doubtless be destroy e(f* 

Rul& 4. La Guirlande la Colitii ox promen- 
ade wreath, as it is sometime called, is ex- 
tremely pretty, and easily formed either with 
tiedJoops or ends, provided the ribbon is of a 
suitable width and texture* Indeed; this 8t;jlo 
is such a% always to command* admiv«>tion, more 
particularly when applied to any description 
of straw boiftiet ; when correctly formed, the 
wreath d Ja presents one of tSip most 
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This lllustratioii shows 
THE WifEATH WHEN TIED. 


simply elegant trimmings that can be^ado^ted, 
either* for the boiinets of very yoking ladies, or 
childreii, Moreover, it will not be very diffi- 
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extend it iraraediat^ly <?.vdir the thumb (wljjieh ! 
« is already employed in holding the loop and 
* ends), and having allowed it to traVerse round 
the finger until it meets its base a second time, 
and fSuns a direct cross, draw it through 
the partially formed knot, in thcx shape of a 
loop. This loop, in conjunction with the one 
fii*st constructed, forms ^Iie first set of branches 
of the wreath d la Colm^ You continue in the 
same manner along the whole length of ribbon, 
leaving a space of from three to four inches 
between each tie, and taking care to draw the 
latter carefully backwards ‘tod forwards, so as 
to give the loops a sloping appearance" and un- 
studied air. 

Should tufts of ends be more fashionable 
than loops and ends, you have merely to separ- 
ate the loops with your scissors after the form- 
ation of the wreath, according to the manner 
described above^; thus you acquire the group 
of tied ends. On the contrary, should loops 
only be deemed eligible, we have merely to 
€ recommend that the^ends be left out 

‘ Rule, 5. lie '^Nofiud d la Grecque^ or Grecian 
^ bow. Thi& style of bow is com{)letely opposed 
to anything English, and is commenced in the 
following manner:— You take one yard and 
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thi^e quarters of a* r^ithet wide ribbon, such 
being better*suite(f to the decoration of a bon- • 
net than a ’cap; from this length you should • 
detach five-eighths, and the end of the shorter 
piece may be tacked or pinned on to tlfe centre 
of the longer one. It is from this spot you • 
begin forming your bow, after the method we 
are about to explain. • 

* First, group up the short length of ribbon 
into two flat Iqpps, at the back ; a third is ob- 
tained fr(^ the longer length. The group of 
loops must now be held firmly between the first 
finger and thumb, iuh perfectly upright position; 
care at the same time being taken that each loop 
graduates in depth, so as to give the appear^ce 
of escalier; otherwise the bow, intended to 
be of a lengthened character, will assume^ a style 
quite foreign to the f>riginal design. 

This bow, when correctly tied, presents a 
perfect fan of three loops, incliiAng towards tlie 
rights leaving the tie to form one single loop, 
which is to bear to the left . 

.The knot that secures the bow must be left 
unusually* loose, as this will* not cfely .afford 
graefe anU cha/acter to the ti«^ but ii^ev^se ^ 
impart a flowing air to the ends^ which are . 
suspended under the knot for the purpose of 
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twisting "the ribboit at |th^ back of the bj^w, 
i and likewise for drawing it^over ^nd tying it 
« at the centre, so as to conceal all iiiiperfections 
at the half of the ribbon. 

We now refer our readers to the first rule 
^ on tying bows, since we there infijrmed them 
that the formation of Le Nmid was the key to 
tied bows, cVofjni fonnand^ogni grado^ as the fa- 
cetious valet of Don Giovanni would say. 

r 

B>ule 6. Le Noeud Precis, This bow con- 
sists of four loops, two of which assume a 
horizontal form, \vhile the other two rest on 
the falling ends. These foitir loops meet in the * 
centre of a length of two yards of ribbon, which 
bekio; held between the finger and thumb of 
the left4)and, and securely fastened at the bot- 
tom by the insertion of a pin, have only to 
receive the length of ribbon intended to form 
the shorter end, in a directly twisted fold across 
its centre, whicfii must be firmly pinned at the 
back to the end, which we directed to be left 
falling from the centre of the loops at the • com- 1 
c n^ncemeht of the How. | 

* ^ This stj4e,dioWever (at least in our opinion), j 
h mi en hon goyi^t^ and we oflTer it here-rath^r as 
. an ■ example, which our readers ‘should avoid, 
than as ^a model for their imitation. 
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JJefore closing thi4 ^Jiapter, we will give in a 
few words, itlie m>3thod employed by French • 
belles for fastening the small fichu or sautoir 
so generally adopted amongst them. Place the 
haiidkerchief or band around the neckf leaving 
the end* on .the right-hand two inches longer* 
than the one on the* left. Now cross the long 
end over the other, and give it an entire turn ; 
llien bring the other end through the centre^, 
and pass it under the band you have just made 
at the point where the ’kerchief crosses. If 
tliis is performed cori’ectly and adroitly, you 
will find that the eMs are perfectly at liberty^ 
and the •knot in a position to slide tQwards the 
neck. • 

This tie may be termed Le Nomd d la 
MarinCy from its universal adoption by seamen, 
who, we must coffees, may be considered ex- , 
ceedingly au fait in the arrangement of it. 
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, LESSON XIII. 

tfte ^tlMtton af ittaftnal, 

WITH SOME UEMAUl^S ON TASTE, ETC. 

i 

. I mean by the word Taste, no more than that faculty, | 
or those faculties of the mind which affected with, or | 
which form a judgment of the works of imagination and 
the elegjint arts.” ‘ * Buuke. 

“ Gout, ce temie en general no presente h I’esprit qu’ 
une facility a voir d’un coup-d'ocil, et a savoir dans I’in- 
stant le point de beaute propre a chaque sujet.” — Diction- 
naire des feanx Arts. 

<k) 

We may first observe that one of the most 
}mjx)rtant of all points ^connected with the 
praeticc of millinery, is a judicious selection of 
materials. c 

In the next place, consider as an universal { 
rule, that stiflfened materials are desirable t only 
for the foundation^ of caps, turbans, and < coif- 
fures, .of all denominations* * 

With x^gwci^to ribbons, suclf only ehould be 
chosen as bear the stamp of falMon, and are 
of a oolour suitable to the season* Attention 
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shcyild likewise be to* the prevailing style 

in reference 4o bre.Wtli or narrowness, and also • 
to the textbre, whether satin, gauze, or lute- 
string, &>c. &c. ; all of which nnnute points 
are completely governed by the capriSb of La 
mode, * • 

Again, as relates to the selection of the 
material of which the ilrapery of the cap is to 
?)e composed, whether net, crape, blonde, tulle^ 
gauze, or lace, too much cannot be advanced in 
favour of^its softness and flexibility, as nothing 
is more likely to detract from the etfect of all 
millinery production^ than substance. 

To give a pretty and lady-like a4)peararice 
to any descriptioa of head-dress, the, matefial 
must be of a light and graceful charact«5r. For 
ourselves, we are convinced that nothing will 
be found more conducive to excellence in the 
art of which we are treating, than a correct 
, appreciation of the various materials suitable 
to its different purposes. We will give as an 
un vanning rule, applicable to all times, that 
something elegant and flowiilg can Vlone be 
rendered available for either the idir^t border 
or drapety, so ^as to produce ithat \in8tudied 
and graceM ef^ct so demrablei ^ 

. Let us also remind our tenders tSftt it is 

♦ 
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highly requisite not onlyc that their gauze, t^lle, 

• crape, &c., ^hould be cut on tlfe immediate 
* bias, but that in the case of either of tliese 

materials possessing the least stiffness, it must 
be removed by drawing it gently at the oppo- 

* site corners, j)reviously to its beingvcut from the 
piece* 

This process is partitularly attended to by 
all milliners, and we are therefore anxious to 
impress on the minds of amateuj’s the necessity 
of observing all such minor points, jincc it is 
in these trifling minutiss that the unsophistieated 

require positive inlhrmatioii. 

The grand motive for removing all stiffness 
frdm the gauze or crape is to facilitate the 
means 6f producixrg that degree of roundness 
so neqessary, whether in the flutings of a tur- 
ban, the fulness of a cap harder, or In bias folds, 
or indeed for trimmings of all descriptions, for 
each and for al^ of which such a process will be 
found highly requisite* ^ 

By a strict attention to these and similar direc- 
tions, amateurs '^ill escape the suspicion of being 
"tli^lr ovfxi fabrichntes ; since it must be remem- 
bered, tha"t it is4n these apparently trifling points 
of the finishing branches of miUmery, that real 
artiste ek^ei ; and we have but little doubt that 
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sujjeriority of execution will be attained by all 
who feel (lis|K)sed to act according to our simple# 
instructions* 

Having shewn how purely mechanical is the 
art of making caps and bonnets, we akall next 
offer a direct series of ruleSj tending to establish • 
the disputed fact, that even baste may be re- 
duced, in numerous instances, to system. 

[• • Wo have lierctofore stated that observation 

is the main faculty to be employed, as best cal- 
culated to direct one in the choice of material, to 
educate tlie eye, and to assist the ideas to expand 
* in contrasting coloufs and creating variations of 
form. Flowers, ribbons, and lace, bear the same 
proportion to caps and bonnets, as light <md 
shade to a picture: and since voluries have 
been written to explain the mysteries of ^chiaro- 
scuro, surely a less ^difficult art may be amen- 
able to ,a few simple rules. For though fashion 
. is not governed by laws, taste? may be said to 
possess a code of its own; and wc are ourselves 
full}k convinced that much may be accomplished 
eveg fby those wholly uniicqnaintedV with tjie 
art of miUinery, if tliey will but careftdly .peruse 
the«worh BOW Refoi^^ them; in*which no pains 
have been sp&ried to collect together a mass of 
classified instruction for their guidaneft ^ 
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To define what taste ^properly is, we m^^y 
♦borrow Pope’s language, and ‘style it 

‘^Nature to^ advantage drest.’^ 

To a^reciate its subtleties, however, it is 
necessary to obtain a minute insight into the 
harmony of colours, and likewise “to discover 
which offer the most eligible contrasts when 
placed in juxtaposition. ^ , 

^ First the darning red 

Springs vivid forth ; the tawny oninge next ; 

And next delicious ^yellow, by whose sidoe 
Fall the kind beams of all-refreshing green ; 

Then the pale blue, that swells autumnal skies, 

; Fthereal play’d ; and then, of sadder hue, • 

tEmorg’d the deep’d indigo, as when 
The 1^'avy-skirted evening droops with frost ; 

While the last gloamings of refracted light 
Diet? in the fainting violet away.” 

v< 

In the first place, we advance that there are 
certain shades, ■v^hich, owing to their depth or 
their crudity, should never be worn except by 
artificial light, and even then they require to 
h% softened by some flowing drapery, either 
Mack or yfhite. *We need hardly re/commend 
all colours intended to be wori^ au soir^ to^ be 
, chosen by candle-light. . 

Again; — in matching colours for evening- 
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wef^, a similar preCaytioif will be requisite. 
The folio wirig are* a few contrasts, deducted ^ 
from rule, add deemed desirable for being used 
by candlelight:— Amber associates well with 
black, and at the same time relieves it. •Scarlet 
offers an Excellent contrast with either black or 
rifle-green. Gold is the best relief to royal 
purple. White will be found to mix beautifully 
with the various shades of red, from its brightest 
hue to the palest shade of rose. 

Permit not two conspicuous lights to shine 
With rival radiance in the ^ame design ; 

But yield to one atone the power to blaze, 

Ati 4 spread the extensive vigour of its rays.” 

Again, celestial blue harmonizes ^jell with 
silver, or rich lace. * 

For daylight, we should suggest lesser con- 
trasts, and shall offei; such remarks (founded on 
experience) as we trust will assist our readers 
to prosecute the correct study 8f careful selec- 
tion jii unison with taste. 

To begin with the hues best adapted to blend 
with white. The peculiar 'character * of gre^n 
aliows it to harmonize in all Hs various shades 
with white, or** its antagonist, * black Every 
shade of lilacTreceives a better tint by associa- 
tion with white; likewise cherry-coldti^ in all 
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its phases — down to the faintest pink— is jyell 
« set off by the same contrasty lem^'n-colour, and 
blue, may with equal advantage be mated with 
white. Puce associates well with maize, or 
oiseau dr paradis. Peach offers a pleasing con- 
« trast with lemon ; and violet and gold/ or violet 
and green appear to advantage together. Ama- 
rinth looks extremely w,<dl when coupled with a 
pale blue, or even a mineral-green ; the morn- 
ing and evening - primrose are well ‘‘ paired, 
though not matched. Cinnamon is advan- 
tageously thrown u[> by black ; and apple-green 
associates admirably with the colour called 
apple-blossom, as, indeed, nature hae herself 
.|>okited out. Buff presents a pleasing contrast 
to chocolate ; and vre would recommend scablus 
to be coupled with etherial blue, — exemplifying 
this latter contrast by aboij^quet composed of the 
convolvolus and scablus. Brown may be united 
with either pinlc or blue. Yellow blends well 
with a deep claret. 

We had almost forgotten to observe tlvat all 
the colours we bavb shown to be suitable for 
contrasting with* white, will be fouiyl equally 
available for ai^ociating with black. « Nor will 
^ we . close this long list without ofeery ing that if 
it bo 'we£ to know what to follow, it is no leps 
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so' to learn what ^ to •avoid, and entering our 
protest against one of the most glaring solecisms^ 
in hon goiit ever tolerated hy milliners — namely, 
the mixture of pink and blue, — the crudity and 
jarring ^ffect of which, however authorised by . 
fashion, is a* flagraijt violation of all the laws of* 
taste. It has on us pretty much the same effect 
^as the discordant sounfis of musical instruments 
out of tune. We would rather — • 

» 

Simple unity of shade, 

As 111 Were from one single palette spread.” 

. 

We shall now treat of a few distinct styles of 
coiffures hecoming to different coantonances. 
Time, and the limits we have prcscflbed om- 
selves, will admit of our showing only a few 
examples — as well for caps as bonnets. . 

An oval, or narrow face, with an elongated 
Cast of features, should alwa^ijs adopt as open 
a bonnet as fashion will authorise; and such 
caps as are trimmed with a moderately wide 
but* not over-full border,, are best, calculated 
to gwe a desirable breadth to the .lower pJtrt 
of the features. Care should always be token 
to fill up tjie open space of the bonnet or. 
ears of the cap, either with a selectiog of well- ’ 

arranged nmuds of ribbon, or flower^ mixed 
# ♦ L 2 
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with some light riiaterhil — such as blonde 
gauze, lace, vtullc, or whatever fj^^shion may 
permit. 

A round, plump face, requires a bonnet with 
a harrow front, and a less drooping borjjer in a 
* cap. Should the face, ho weaver, be' a trifle too 
wide, we would suggest that the cap or bonnet 
should come forward on 1;he cheeks as much as, 
compatible with fashion; or, in an evening 
coiffure — where more latitude is allowed — a 
head-dress somewha| analogous to. Anne Bo- 
ley rfs (or to those velvet caps still worn in parts 
of Italy) might be adopted with advantage. 

Persons • of low stature, and with small fea- 
tures, shq'uld completely eschew enormous head- 
dresses of" all kinds— whether caps or bonnets — 
on pain lof ^ving rise to some such remark as 
Cicero’s, when he inquired— Who has tied my 
soii-indaw to tlu^t sword?^’ A very large bon- 
net on a little woman always gives the idea of 
its having been made for some one else, "and 
conjures up unpleasjjnt speculations respec^ting 
thti resources of tfie wearer. * ♦ » 

■ ' ' .V : - ■ *' ■ » 

Those who do not possess advtotage of 
c an abundant chS^durey which is* ^pubtless "one 
’ of womaj^’s greatest attractions, often find it 
advisable to wear caps, as this enables ^hem to 
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briJtg the bulk of tli# hair forwards, and to 
make a tolcimble show by these n^.ans. And • 
certainly the harsh, or even the large featured, 
rather gain than lose by the adoption of caps ; 
and a delicate blonde frill tends much "towards 
softening theunost masculine countenances when * 
arranged in a tasteful manner. 

In mature age the lj%ad-dress should assume 
a more decided cast, while in youth or middle^ j 
age it may range through a variety ol‘ modes, | 
such as |he sentimental, the coquetish, the 
grave, and so forth; but grace ought to pre- i 
dominate in all. It is obvious that a grand 
style of 'countenance, even in early youth, re- 
quires a corresponding style of head-d»ess. * * 
Large masses, that would seem forAal and 
^crasant if placed on the head of a fragile deli- 
cate-featured girl, would be perfectly appro-, 
priato to a beauty cast in the mould ol the 
Cornelias and Agrippinas of ancient Home. 

A 4Bentimental beauty— which bears the same 
prop<irtion to the latter as the romantic to the 
’ classjio* schools, and is completely of modem 
growth— i’«joices^ in drooping pluifies, in hang- 
ing draperies, of in a veil arranged with artful 
carelessness. ^ 

•We h,^'e sometimes seen women |X)ssessm^^ 
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a very slender ambuntA^of beauty producing 
much effect j)y the proper adjustSient of orna- 
ment to form ; but the utmost care should be 
taken lest artlessness should merge into care- 
lessness/ 

As to gay and lively countenances, their 

genre of head-dress ought to be very slender. 

Their charms would be •overlooked if shrouded 

< 

in the flowing draperies of the sentimental 
belle. 

Let our readers bear in mind that the frame 
must never be out of keeping with the picture; 
or in other words, that the accessory ought not 
to be made the principal feature, lest we should 
dall intOv the error of one of Miss Edgeworth’s 
inimitable Irishmen, who declares he always 
considered the frame to be “ the very heart of 
the picture.” » 

Besides, a too voluminous head-dress reduces 
the face to utter insignificance. An over-broad 
or over-high coiffure is to be avoided ; especially 
the latter, which, in the case of a shoi't person, 
has the *dIsadvaf]atageou3 effect of app?ir^njbly 
placing the ft^co In the middle of the ^figure. 

Th^s wks one^of the ridicules bf the eighteenth 
century, when the high head-dresses were in 
vogue, ah^ deservedly called down censure 
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of^he wits and auttors of-tlie day. We hope 
that ‘‘ we ni^nage* these things better*” in our< 
politer and fnore artistic age. La critique est 
aisce, mais Tart est difficller 
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ON COKSET MAKING. 



Ip 

In deiineating the art of Corset Making, it is 
my intention, in a series of brief rules, to lay 

down a system by which a correct knowledge 

pour fahrifuer des ^corsets may be easily and 
quicjkly attained, so as to 'supersede the neces- 
sity of a lengthened and expensive apprentice- 
ship. 

I shall at once commence by offering to my 
readers such rules as are not only founded 
upon *scientific principles,^ but are also based 
upon a long experience. If the practical in- 
structions here^given are carefully followed, I 
feel confident that ray readers will not en- 
counter that difficulty in the formation of 
corsets as is generally supposed, and to^ those 
professionally engaged much time aijd trouble 
will be sjOTed. v I am induced to say this much 
from having received the most flattering com- 
munlcatJbns from various establishments, bearing 

C- t, ■ 

- 

^ _ 
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w^iess to the simpBiiity ancT exactness of my 
system. M^eaders may be well^ssured that^ 
the present essay is confidently given as a key 
to all requisite information ; but as theory alone 
in this as well as in every other bfanch of 
manufacture •is insufficient if unaided by prac- 
tice, so in this case mere words would be 
unintelligible if unacccKnpanied with the port- 
Iblio of measures.'*' It will be seen that the^ 
designed measures are divided into four parts, 

arranged m graduated sizes. These measures 

having been formed on anatomical models, may 
be relied upon as representing the most enact 
and perfect proportions of the human figure ; It 
follows therefore, tha^ corsets fitted ii\ym thes44 
principles must be free from the injurious e^ffects 
of unequal pressure. ^ 

It becomes our du1>y now to explain our plai\ 
of measurement, which is simjple in the ex- 
J^reme — since you have only to ascertain the 
numh^Jr of inches that will encircle the figure a 
shortxlistance below tho shoulders, and again at 
* the waist. You are now prejiared to out out 
the corset, •and on reference to*the*design8, yoji 
Will find •they Will correctly prdvide 4 pattern 

. ii# ' 

♦ designed measures in a portfolio had of 

the Atitho^ss for 6s. 6d. the set. • ♦ 
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upon which is- indicated svnumber corresponding 
•to the one ^'Ou have taken h. -ftieasurement. 

Your material being at hand, begin by folding 
it in the double directly on the bias or crossway, 
and opposite to this line your corset jiattern 
* iMist be placed, allowing the space of nearly 
three inches from the bias line as a reserve 
to provide for any alferation that may be 
jiecessary. 

X)o not omit to leave a surplus at the bcam 
under the arm, as also at the back of the corset. 

This latter direction is obviously requisite to 
servo as ‘a foundation for the patented holes, j 
The backs must be invariably cut * on the 
^traiditwav, and the selvage in every case must 
form the line at the half of each hack. 

TliQ slopes and gores may next be cut, 
merely leaving a margin «bcyond the pattern. 
The lines marked on the designs will shew 
where the whalebones are to be introduced v. 
These lines must be slightly traced over, with 
the point of a stiletto or pin. In ordoft’ that , 
tlie application bf 'our system may suit every '' j 
Variety of fbrm,* it is absolutely important to 
^ trace .the' corset directly arounft^the paper pat- 
tern. This must be done with thie greatest nicety 
even i?i reference to the most minutejg^pre. - 

___ ^ ^ ^ — 
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^ AVe recommend^ trabiwgg^ made with 
a stnall ttott ins6!*t a ^rcad throng 

the perforations made by the instrument, for ♦ 
should the holes be obliterated you pro- 

ceed in uncertainty . The webbing basing for 
the bude, 9 M well as the casings for the wlyilc^ ’ 
bones, may nojv *be stitched on, as this will 
require to be done previously to the closing 
^ together of the seams. Here care will bo ne- 
cessary to prevent any intrusion beyond your 
tracing thread, which is intended as a guide 
throughout. * 

' Having pinned together all the partJi thatj^hould 

be united, *tack theife closely with firm cotton. 
In no instance demte in the leas^. fronr^c . 
^’acing thread, and although you are .^ised to 
)leave wide margins in the cutting out ot your 
corset, be careful closing them together 

that the extent of the tacking is confined to the 
f commencement and terminatipu of the bcioie- 
inentioned guide ; for should this be disregarded, 
it nould interfere with the correct application 
• of ypur admeasurement* tOi the figure. In 

taAdng t^)gether both the seams wd the go W, 
’cor»mei>Ge an^ finish them \tiith affirm stitch-^ 
We no\r supq>ose the corset sufficiently secured 
in ifll places and ready for trying om^Of course 
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you have tackc^h^le v/it thejiems of tlic back an/d 
ilTvserted tlic various \v]ialel/(>T)o«.^or steels."' 
c These must Ik^ secured at the top aiid bottom. 
You .will now requinl- two strips of w^ebbing, 
with holes# pierced for lacing : these strips must 
,be felled on each side of the busk. Iif fitting 
on the corset do not lace too 'tightly at first, as 
you will find it advisablctto i)roceed gradually, 
so as to arrange the front to the figure. 

■* ^ Having progressed thus far, you are now iii a 

position to make any little alteration : this can 
be done by V‘lther titking in or lefling out a 
' trifie Jn any of the seams 6r gores. Jlie wide 
margin which was left in t|iC cutting ov>t,is to 
I be cx)nsidcred an over))lus\to provide for any 
addltionaf length re(|uired below or above IIkj 
tracing. It you should wish to lengthen thct^ 
waist of your corset, yop Igvve only to extend 
the length of the gores that form the bust. 

Ill some few cq^es it may be desirable to ii; ■ 
troduce a lining; if so, select for tills purpose a 
fine and consequently soft Irish, wliich nuisj:. be 
cut out the ‘Same \’^ay*of the threads as the 

and securely tacked beibre closing together a*ny 

* * ► * 

0 f/ tu * • 

t Either oV which must be cut to th*i length you re- 
• »iuire: If the former, cover them tightly with a thin 
muslin ; if latter, a fine chamois leather. ’ . 
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^rtion of the worb^ QtePiWiH Jii affixing the 
one to the oij|||pgio keep the thre?^! that unite# 
die upper and under side a few inches within 
your general tracing, as Mils will enable you to 
fell your work neatly on the inside. ♦ 

We liow presume the corset either taken^in . 
or let out, that is to say if any alteration is 
needed; and having i^vitlidrawn the lacing and 
^ removed the wlialcbones from the casings, com- 
mence stitching all the parts previously fixed. 
Not only stay needles, but cotton of* the neces- 
sary (|uallfy must be u^ed for rtie purpose. 
They may be procured at the staymaJicrs.^Now 
stitch Bcatly on thcjrlght vSide all parts of your 
corset. '' Proceed by binding it top and bo^ni 
with a narrow stay galoon, still wtffking, as 
before recommended, by your guide, the tracing 
thread, unless an aJtei;;ftion has been made ^in 
the trying on. Should this be the case, of 
course, the line of pins whic"b would mark an 

Presuming the corset has a lining, the various parts 
of tire outside must be scparat^jly stitched, ^and then the 
lining* nsust be fitted down at the back, It nothin- 
fre?iuentl:^ occurs that an intengiiatje liningys intto- 
•duc^d. Jhh npist )>e of the thi®^t cainbrm muslin, cut 
out and basted Ae the cotUil before closing together th# 
work. The turnings must be closely cut away after the* 
stitching has been completed. ^ 
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alteration mu5t3A>f%.^ attended to, instead of jfie 
^.tracing thread. Having ret^avc^ the strips of 
webbing whJbh served for a laciiif^, you must 
use either a small puncht or stay machine for 
insertmg«the patented inetid holes. This you 
^ accomplish in the following manner? namely, — 
first make a hole with a coilimon stiletto, and 
afterwards closely cut a^ay all the protruding 
edges made by the instrument- This will leave/ 
an aperture for the reception of the cup of the 
metallic ring, which forms the outer circle. Tlie 
under or cap part is now placed with much 
nicety on the interior. If the jagged edges 
have been carefully cut a)vay, the cap and cup 
will tit exactly. The poinl^of the punch is now 
placed' \athin the metallic ring, and being 
smartly struck with the hammer will at once 
"^^bend the outer ring upon^ the inner, and so 
secure the lace holes. Next fasten your whale- 
bones or steels ^into the grooves. This done, 
the corset is complete, with the exception of 
pressing ; in doing which, damp your qoiitil 
on the right sid^ \fith a sponge, and having 

* t This inexpeosi^jl^ittle mstrmiient will answer c^ery 
pTif pose for amateur^if care is used the management 
it. Title ihrench machine mentione<k4l>ove is far more 
. eligible than a punch, and its use attended with infinitely 
less trouble.^ The coat amounts to one guinea. 
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^(ly a box-iron (wlnc^’WBWWjjjnentl on ac- 
count of* itsjilijjlit and cleanliness), pass it* 
over the edtiro surface of your corset. Too 
much pressure cannot be made on the ir^i 
during this latter process. • 






CONCLUSION. 


'^IIo^vEVEii difficult the acquiHition of kuowledge 
may bo, we find that difficulty considerably in- 
creased in the attempt to convey tliat knowledge 
to c^lierj^i. The Authoress, in the preceding ' 
pages, has attempted — in a series' of •Lessons, 
\^kkThe assistance ofDia^n’ams — to render the 
Art oi^Millinery thoroughly intelligible. And, 
although her instructions may not be conveyed 
with the ornaments (fiction, she can con- * 
fidcntly assure her readet^s they are the result of 
long experiences which has enabled her to re- ^ ^ 
move a great portion of the difficulty which 
might he supposed to pervade the acquircipont of 
Millinery. An^j convey this in the Amplest * 
•terms possible, feas been her objeqf; and, as • 
such, sha^ trust/ they will prov»3 serviceable to 
all interested iti this useful and important branch 
of Fcmafe costume. To those who pursue the 






I , ^ ^ONCLUSIOW, liS/ 

^kcly for Profit or Lady’s- 

maid, who to devise i^id fabricate* 

e # , 

the Caps and Head-dresses of her mistress — to 
the Emigrant, and to Ladies residing in India 
and the Colonies — wdio find It alffiost im- 
possible lo [TTocure articles of Millinery — ev<iin 
at^the most exorbitant charges, — she candidly 


acknowledges her object in composing 


Treatise — as ^vell as tlie previous one oitiDress^ 
Making— -is to fiicilitatc the acquiring of infor- 
mation relative to Female Costume, whicli she 

believes the promulgation* of her ^system of 
teiicliing will accomplish, and thereby re^^dcr, 
anneces.^ary ‘ the baneful effects of Jong and 
weary apprcnticesliyiis, accompanied too 
by close confinement in ill- ventilated^ work- 


There are to be ibuiJS many unprincipled 


pc.rsons who w'ould a%^rt that proficiency in 
Millinery, or Dress Miudng, can only be ob- 


^ Millinery, or Dress Maldng, can only be ob- 
tained by years of toilsome appiicatiom This, 
howev^jr, is easily disproved by the universal 
adopt ioj^ of the systematic Ibeajshing, which en-^ 
tirel t prevents t^ic imposition >f laic hours, and* 
at' t\m same tifHC considerably lessens* th^ evil 
consequences too often occasioned by protracted 


sedentary occupation. 


■iv hi- 


12» CONCLUSION. /V W . ^ 

In here begs 

bffer her gralieful thanks to 5i^»^5j»pipils and the 
public, for the success which has attended her 
first little work on Dress Making, and she trusts 
that the fjresent one — upon a subject no less 
pqi»u]av~may meet with the same .^hare of 
encoura<^ement. ' % 


- HOWELL has iriuch pleasure iu intro- j 

(hieing to the notice of her Friends, the | 

■portfoHo of J^pasfiions, 

supplied to her direct frOiF^aris, consisting of full- 
81550 Moi*niJQg aud Evening Sleeves, Bodies, and ‘ 
Tiitnmings ; lifr.j0wise such as are desirable for 
Promenade Costume. Terms for the Set of '^hvclve ^ 
Articles, £l. Is., ^edm by proper dy-cctions * 

for making up ; Ac half set charged Is. G^., or ^ 
three articles for 6d. »♦ » * * 

; ‘ f to my part on receipt of a Post Olficr 





